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MAIDU 



By Roland B. Dixon 



§ 1. DISTRDBimON AND DIALECTS 

The Maidu (or Pujunan) stock comprises the various dialects of the 
language spoken by a body of Indians in northeastern California. 
The region occupied by these Indians is a continuous single area, 
lying partly in the Sacramento valley and partly in the Sierra 
Nevada moimtains. It may be roughly described as extending from 
the Cosumnes river in the south to a line drawn from! Chico, through 
Lassen's Butte, to Susanville in the north, and from the Sacramento 
river eastward to the eastern base of the Sierra. The neighboring 
languages are, on the north the Achomawi-Atsugewi (Shastan) and 
Yana, on the west the Wintim (Copehan), on the south the Miwok 
(Moquelumnan), and on the east the Washo and Paiute (Shoshonean). 
Of these the Wintun and Shoshonean show the clearest morphological 
resemblances to the Maidu. 

The Maidu language is spoken in three dialects, differing from one 
another more morphologically than lexically or phonetically, although 
differences of this sort, of course, occur. In general these morpho- 
logical differences are in the direction of the morphological type of 
the languages of the other stocks with which the Maidu are in 
contact; the northwestern dialect most resembling the Wintim; 
the northeastern, the Achomawi-Atsugewi; and the southern, the 
Miwok. The northwestern dialect is spoken in that part of the 
Sacramento valley occupied by the stock, which lies north of the Yuba 
river, and also in the foothills adjoining, up to an elevation of about 
three thousand feet. It shows some minor variations within itself in 
the way of subdialects, these differences being as a rule, however, 
very shght. The northeastern dialect is spoken in the region of the 
high, flat-floored mountain valleys extending from Big Meadows in 
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684 BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull. 40 

the north to Sierra valley in the south. It has fewer variants than 
the other two dialects. This dialect is the one whose grammar is here 
given. The southern dialect comprises a number of slightly varying 
subdialects occupying the remainder of the area covered by the stock. 
In most respects this southern dialect is closer to the northwestern 
than to the northeastern. 

With the exception of a few general statements in an article on the 
languages of California/ no account of the grammar of the Maidu has 
ever been given. Its grammar is, however, of interest, in that it may 
be taken as to some extent typical of a considerable group of central 
Californian languages, which in many important particulars are quite 
different from the majority of American Indian languages. 

PHONETICS (§§2-4) 

§ 2. System of Sounds 

The phonetic system of the Maidu is only moderately extensive. 
It possesses but one series of ^-sounds, of which only the Ic is frequent, 
and is lacking in velars and lateral (Z) sounds. The consonant system 
includes palatals, alveolars, dento-alveolars, . labials, and laterals. 
The sonants and surds are as a rule not very clearly differentiated, and 
it is sometimes difficult to determine in a given case which is intended. 
Surds are more common than sonants in the pairs g-lc and d-t, g in 
particular being quite uncommon. Although in most groups of con- 
sonants there is a sonant, surd, and fortis, yet the fortis is often by no 
means strongly marked, and is difficult to separate from the surd. 
The glottal catch is but little used. A peculiar feature of the Maidu is 
the existence of two weak inspirational sonant stops b and j>. The 
exact method of formation of these sounds is not clear. However, it 
is certain that inspiration proceeds no further than the soft palate; 
the peculiar quality of the sound being produced by a ^^ smack" 
formed by a slight vacuum in the mouth. The b and d occur only as 
a rule before o, and the difference between them and the ordinary 
6 and d is, in the case of some speakers and in some words, very 
slight ; in other words, or in the same words by other and generally 
older speakers, the difference is strongly marked. The consonant 
system of the Maidu may be shown in tabular form as follows: 

J Roland B. Dixon and Alfred L. Kroeber, The Native Languages of California, in American AnthT(h 
pologist, n. s., v, 1-26. 
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Sonant Surd Fortis Spirant Inspirant Nasal 

Palatal g Jc k! x - n 

Alveolar d t t! - D(d) n 

Dento-alveolar - is - s, c - - 

Labial h p p! - B{d) m 

Lateral Z - - - - - 

Glottal catch (') 

tij y and w. 

The vowels are quite variable. One of the most characteristic 

features of the use of vowels is the fondness for the o, a, and u sounds. 

The vowels are as follows: 

u 

u u 

i I 

e e 

a E 

a 

add 

§ 3. Phonetic Character of Steins and Sound- Grouping 

Stems are with few exceptions monosyllabic and consonantal, and 
consist as a rule either of (1) consonant, vowel; (2) consonant, 
vowel, consonant; or (3) vowel, consonant. Words may begin with 
a vowel, hj i/, or Wj or with any consonant except x or n. By far the 
greater number, however, begin with a consonant, most commonly 
tj Jcy h or py with It and w also very common. The most frequent initial 
vowels* are a, o, and e. Whereas initial combinations of two con- 
sonants are impossible, such clusters are common in the middle of 
words. Groups of more than two are, however, unknown. In combi- 
nations of two consonants, sonants, except Z, are never found as the 
first member of the group. Except for this restriction, the possible 
combinations are comparatively unrestricted, the only ones which are 
avoided being those of two spirants, a nasal and lateral, or those in 
which X is the second or ts the initial member. The following com- 
binations are most frequent : ^ 

Idj lb J Itj Ipy Ik, Its, Is ' xb, xl, xTc, xts, xp 

led, Tcb, Id, kt, kts,kp, ks, kn, km sd, sb, si, sk, sts, sn, sm 

td, tk, tp, in, tm nd, nb, nk, nt, nts, np, ns, nm 

pd, pb, pk, pt, pts, ps, pn md, mb, mt, mis, mp, ms, mn 



1 Verbal stems of the second class (§5,6), like the words themselves, tend very strongly to begin and end 
with surds. The larger number also of this class have a, o, or u for their vowel. 
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All words must end in a vowel, or in m, n, p, ty or very rarely in I. 
The great majority end in a vowel (most commonly i) ; and of the con- 
sonantal endings, the nasals are by far the most common. The pho- 
netic structure of the Maidu is thus quite simple, and, owing to the 
prevailingly vocalic character of the language and to the comparative 
lack of consonant combinations and phonetic changes, the whole 
structure is unusually transparent, Und the component parts of any 
word are easily recognized. 

§ 4. Laws of Euphony 

Euphonic laws require sound-changes in some instances. These 
laws are mainly retroactive, and apply to consonants only in the 
case of m. Where m is followed by Jc or Wj the m is changed to n; as, 

amam that one (subj.) + -Icanand = amankan and that one 
mom he + wete = monwete he alone, he himself 

There appears to be more or less of a tendency toward vocalic har- 
mony in the Maidu. It is obscure, however, and never is more than a 
tendency, the exceptions to the rule being often very numerous. As 
will be pointed out more fully in § 12, the Maidu possesses a number 
of stems, which are ordinarily dependent on others, as prefixes, 
but which may in some instances stand as independent stems by 
themselves. These semi-independent stems are all composed alike 
of a consonant in combination with a vowel. The larger proportion 
of them seem to be grouped in series, with variable vowel; as, 

6a-, he-f ho-y 6d-, hu- wd-, we-, wi-, wo-, wo-, vm-, etc. 

The significations of these are in most instances general, and in some 
cases very obscure; but it is probable that in each series, the a, o, o, 
and u prefix-stems, at least, are alike in meaning, or closely related. 
Similar, although less complete, series of wholly independent stems 
occur; such as, 

hap, hop, hop, hup tas, tes, tos, tus, etc. 

and here again, in the a, o, o, and u stems there seems to be often a 
close correspondence in meaning. Where these or other independ- 
ent stems are combined with the prefix-stems, there seems to be a 
tendency to similarity of vowel-sounds; the vowel of the prefix 
being either the same as that of the stem, or of the same class; as, 
for instance, hahap-, hohop-, wokoU, yedip-, hapus-, hdyoir, etc. This 
§4 
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tendency is most marked in the case of the o-stems. The o-stems 
take preferably either o or a prefix- vowels; the o-stems, either a or 
e; the 6-stems, either e or a; the i-stems, either e or a; and the u 
stems are very variable. In every case, however, except in the 
case of the o-stems, any vowel may occur in the prefix, those noted 
being merely the most frequent. In all cases, i-prefixes are 
abundant, because the prefix wi- is one so important that it is used 
with practically every stem, and appears to suffer no phonetic 
change. In the case of other prefix-stems, whose meaning is more 
precise, which do not occur in series, and which generally refer to 
parts of the body as instruments in the action of the verb, no such 
tendencies toward vocalic harmony are apparent. Traces of a 
similar tendency toward vocalic harmony are also to be seen in the 
use of the general verbal suffix -n. This, in the case of o and a 
stems, has generally o for a connecting vowel; with other stems, 
however, it has i; as, for example, 

yolc'On, ok-oUy pivAn 
In a few instances, progressive euphonic changes occur, as where 
after d becomes it: 

pd'kupem instead of pdfTcopem 
or in the change of p to 6 after n: 

ope'lcanhem instead of ope'lcanpem 

There are also several instances of the insertion of ^ or i for euphonic 

reasons; as, for example, 

yaiyo^tsopin instead of yayo'tsopin 
WtyoUebussin instead of UyoUehilssin 
Ico'doidi instead of ko^dodi 

GENERAL PBINCIPLES OF GRAMMATIOAL STRUCTUBE 

(§§6,6) , 

§ 5. Composition 

Of the different grammatical processes employed in Maidu, com- 
position is by far the most important and widely used. It will be 
most conveniently considered by dividing it into — 

(1) Nominal composition, and 

(2) Verbal composition. 
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N<ytninal Composition 

Composition, in the case of nouns, occurs in its simplest form in 
the formation of compound nouns. Where the initial component 
ends in a vowel, a connective is usually employed. This connective 
is always m (changing to n before Tc or w; see § 4). As a nominal 
suffix, this m indicates syntactic relationship. With nouns which 
do not end in a vowel, the compound is formed by the mere juxta- 
position of the two words. Composition is further used with nouns 
to express diminutives, superlatives, collectives, privatives, etc., 
all of which are indicated by unchangeable, suffixes added to the 
nominal stem. The most important use of composition in the noun 
is, however, its use in indicating local and instrumental, as well as 
syntactic relations. These locative and instrumental ideas are 
expressed by suffixes added to the nominal stem (§ 30). Syntactic 
relations are also expressed by suffixes, there being a subjective 
and a possessive case-ending. Finally, composition is employed, 
although in a very small number of cases, to indicate ideas of num- 
ber, a few animate nouns taking suffixes which indicate duality or 
plurality. 

Verbal Composition 

In verbal composition there are three elements to be considered — 
the stem, the prefix, and the suffix. In Maidu there are two classes 
of stems. In the first class, which includes all but a few out of the 
total number, the stem is wholly independent and is always used as 
a stem, never being subordinated to another stem as prefix or suflfix. 
These stems are predominantly of the consonant-vowel-consonant 
type; and although they normally seem to be, as just stated, entirely 
independent, some are at times combined with others to form double 
stems, the double stem taking the regular prefixes just as if it were 
simple. The second class, which includes only about a half dozen 
or so, consists of stems which are sometimes independent and some- 
times dependent, being subordinated to other stems as prefixes. In 
the case of these latter stems, we have what might be called co-ordi- 
nated composition. The true prefixes, on the other hand, are always 
subordinate to some stem, and never stand alone or as stems. There 
are but a small number of these prefixes, and they indicate as a rule 
the agent or instrument of the action, referring chiefly to parts of 
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the human body, as hand, foot, head, etc. In other cases, the pre- 
fixes point out the shape of the object. 

Sufiixes express a much wider variety of ideas, and are very much 
more niunerous than prefixes. They indicate direction of motion, 
modal and temporal ideas, negation, etc., and, like the true prefixes, 
are (with one possible exception) always strictly subordinat'e to the 
stem, and can imder no circumstances stand alone. 

One feature of composition in Maidu which is very clear is the 
slight degree of coalescence between the component parts of the com- 
poimd; prefix, stem, and suffix each keeping its separate individual- 
ity. With few exceptions there are no phonetic changes resulting 
from composition; no contractions, elisions, or assimilations between 
affix and stem taking place. The most important exceptions are the 
case of an m coming before a t or ti; (in which case the m changes to 
n)y and the retention of the euphonic terminal i before the subjective 
sufiix m in nouns whose stem ends in m. A few other exceptions are 
noted in § 4. 

§ 6. Beduplication 

Maidu makes use of duplication and reduplication to only a slight 
extent in expressing grammatic concepts. 

Simple duplication is restricted largely to the noim, where it is 
used, in connection with a suffix, to indicate the distributive. Very 
few noims, however, appear to form such distributives. With verbs, 
it gives an iterative meaning, and the duplication may include both 
stem and prefix; as, 

witoswitdsdnoitsoia he went about picking here and there 

Reduplication is quite frequent in verbs, both reduplication of 
stem and of prefix or suflSx. In all cases the vowel of the redupli- 
cated stem, prefix or suflix, is the same as that of the original, and 
the reduplication conveys the idea of iteration, or, in the instance of 
some suflSxes, apparently gives the idea of a little, slightly. 

The reduplication or duplication is, in the majority of cases, initial, 
but there seem to be a number of instances of inner or terminal 
reduplication or duplication; as, for example, 

pdka^nTcanto springs (distributive), from paka^ni spring 
yaha'ham mai^dum good men (yaJia'm good), the reduplication 

here expressing the plurality of the noun 
okl'icitdom getting home one after another {oTcVtdom getting home) 

44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 44 § 6 
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In the first two instances neither the noun nor the adjective can be 
analyzed into components, as may be done in the case of several 
other apparent instances of terminal reduplication. 

§ 7. IDEAS EXPRESSED BY GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

AND FORMS 

Nominal and verbal stems are, in all but a few cases, distinct. 
There are a few nominal stems which also serve as verbal stems, but 
the number of such instances is small. With few exceptions also, 
the suffixes in use are confined strictly either to nouns or verbs. 

Local relationships and directive ideas are expressed by suflSxes, 
which are different for nouns or verbs. The nominal suflBxes express 
such ideas as in, out of, toward, from, in company with, etc. 
The verbal forms point out the direction of motion; as, up, down, 
along, through, etc. Instrumentality and agency a^re indicated in 
the noim by suffixes, but in the verb by prefixes. In the latter, the 
series includes terms designating actions performed by the various 
parts of the body, by objects of different shapes, or the method of 
action, as by force or pulling, etc. 

The formal relations of the parts of the sentence are expressed by 
nominal suffixes, in so far as the subject, object, and possessive rela- 
tions are concerned. Modal and temporal ideas are also expressed 
by suflBxes; the latter in some cases, however, being so loosely con- 
nected to the verb that they may at times stand alone or precede 
the verb entirely. 

There are in Maidu no generic classifications of noims, unless we 
consider the half-dozen cases known, where a few nouns designating 
human beings take regular dual or plural suffixes. These are the 
only instances, however, of any such classification, for none is appar- 
ent in the case of the few distributives. 

Ideas of plurality are but little developed in the noim. Here a dual 
and plural, formed regularly, as in the pronoun, is foimd only for the 
words WOMAN, CHILD, HUSBAND, and DOG. Distributives as opposed 
to plurals also occur with but few words. Indefinite plurals, express- 
ing such ideas as a pile of, many, etc., and duals, are, however, 
common, and are indicated in both cases by suffixes. In the pro- 
noim, ideas of number are abundantly developed, there being a regu- 
lar dual and plural. As will be seen from § 28, the dual and plural are 
quite regular in form, and are strictly used. Both the dual and plu- 
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ral are indicated by sufiSxes. In the verb, plurality, or rather itera- 
tion, is expressed by duplication or reduplication. In the pronoun 
the dual and plural forms are derived in each case from the corre- 
sponding singular. 

Diminutives, imitatives, inchoatives, desideratives, etc., are all 
indicated by sufiSxes, but are in general little used. 

The pronoim indicates each of the three persons by a separate 
formal element, all of which possess both dual and plural forms. An 
inclusive and exclusive form of the first person plural exists, but the 
distinction is not commonly made. The third personal pronoim is 
frequently used as a demonstrative; but there exist regular demon- 
strative forms as well that are never used in the personal sense. 

The demonstrative possesses really but two forms, corresponding 
to our THIS and that, and denoting relative distance from the 
speaker. The demonstrative is thus comparatively undeveloped in 
so far as regards number of forms and accuracy of the expression of 
location, and, even in its simple contrast of nearness or remoteness, 
is not always strictly used. 

The Mftidu sentence is characterized by the definiteness with which 
the agent of action, the direction of motion, or the qualification of 
the action is expressed, and by the extent to which ideas of plurality 
are strictly carried out in all pronominal sentences. In its formal 
characters, the chief features of the sentence are its flexibility^ open- 
ness, and clarity, the independence of the noim and pronoun, and 
the absence of the process of incorporation, well marked in many 
Indian languages. The expression of verbal ideas in nominal form 
is also a rather common feature.* 

DISCUSSION OF GRAMMAR (§§ 8-37) 

Composition (§§ 8-27) 

§ 8* jffbminal Composition 

As has been stated in § 5, nominal composition is much less devel- 
oped than verbal composition in Maidu. Its uses, apart from those 
expressing syntactic relations, are 

(1) In the formation of compoimd nouns. 

(2) In the formation of diminutives. 

^nisyki Tiesa'timenmapem, literally, our what-not-shall-do (our nothing shall do), instead of 

WE SHALL DO NOTHING, CAN DO NOTHINO. 
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(3) In the formation of collectives. 

(4) In the formation of privatiTes. 

(5) In the formation of terms, such as are expressed in English by 
words like only, merely, etc. 

1. Connectives. In the formation of compoimd noims a con- 
nective may or may not be used. Where the stem of the primary 
compon^it ends in a consonant, the connective * is very generally 
omitted; as in — 

Jios-hini spider-web (Jiosi buzzard; bird net) 
ha^t-sdwi head-plume {hat [ ?] sd^wi grass) 

In other cases, the euphonic i is retained, as in — 

toW-waka calf of leg (toW leg; wakd' meat) 

When a connective is used, this is invariably m (or n, see § 4), and it 

may be used either with a noun whose stem ends in a vowel, or with 

one ending in a consonant, but retaining the euphonic i; as, 

su'-m-huku dog-tail {sil dog; hu'lcu tail) 
JiVnl-m-butu eye-lash (hi^ni eye ; hidu fur) 

Inasmuch as m is the regular nominal suffix of the subjective case, it 

may be regarded here as expressing a weak syntactic relation bet^^een 

the two components of the compoimd word. 

2. Diminutives. These are, on the whole, little used in Maidu. 
In the dialect here discussed, the formation of the diminutive is by 
means of the suffix -&<5; as, 

oM little stone (o stone) sv/l^ little dog {sil dog) 

The suffix is added directly to the stem, and is applied indiscrimi- 
nately apparently to animate or inanimate objects. 

3. Collectives. These express such ideas as a pile of, a crowd 

OF, A LOT OF, and are .quite commonly used. The most frequently 

used is the suffix -noTW added directly to the stem; as, 

Iculo^Tc-nono a lot of women, all the women 
mai^du-nono the men as a body 

Beside this suffix, there are two others that are frequently used as 

such, although they may be used alone, and stand before the noun. 

These other forms are -homo and -loko; as, 

mai^dumbomo all the men, the crowd of men 
tsd^mlolco a bunch of trees, cluster of trees 

In the case of both these latter forms the connective m is always used. 
§8 
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4. JPrivatives. These are used only in connection with the 
suffix 'pe(jn)y the various uses of which will be found discussed in § 22. 
There are three suffixes indicating privation, and each is added 
directly to the stem, and is followed by the suffix -peim); as, 

hu^lc-^mvl-peim) tailless Q>u'lcu tail) 
1ii'vr-1co1rpe(m) eyeless {hi^nl eye) 
paV'VM'pe{m) foot-less {pai, paiyV foot) 

The last of these suffixes, -wllj is simply the stem of the negative win 
NO. The stem -kol- also appears in the word Wlon none. 

5. The suffix "ddkd is used to express the idea of only a, 
MERELY, etc. It is generally added directly to the stem, but occa- 
sionally requires the connective m; as, 

ono'-doko merely a head tsakd^-m-ddko only pitch 

Verbal Composition (§§ 9^27) 

§ 9. CHABACTEBISTICS OF VERBAL COMPOSITION 

In verbal composition we have to deal with three component fac- 
tors — prefixes, steins, and suffixes. As a class, the prefixes are not 
numerous ; whereas the suflSxes, at least in comparison, are abimdant, 
there being between fifty and sixty of them in use. Neariy all the 
prefixes are composed of consonant and vowel, or a single vowel. 
The suffixes, however, are not so regiilar. 

PREFIXES (i§ 10-14) 
§ 10. Groups of Prefixes 

Verbal prefixes may in the first place be divided into two types, 
according as they are or are not arranged in series, as stated in § 4. 
As pointed out in § 5, prefixes are also of two different types, accord- 
ing as they are wholly subordinated to the stem, or co-ordinate with it, 
and able sometimes to appear as stems themselves. About half the 
prefixes are of this latter class, although it is possible that many not as 
yet noted as of this type may eventually be found to belong to it. In 
the majority of cases the prefix indicates the agent by which the 
action is performed. In a limited number of instances^ however, the 
prefix appears to point out the object of the action; as, for example, 
the prefix U-, which normally indicates actions done with the foot, 
may in some cases refer to actions done to the foot. Classified 

§§9,10 
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according to their meaning; the prefixes fall into two groups; the 
smaller and more definite referring to diflFerent parts of the body as 
the agents (or objects) of action, the other and more numerous point- 
ing out the general shape or character of the thing or agent by which 
the action is performed. 

§ 1 1. , Prefixes Bef erring to Parts of the Body 

1. ha(n) actions performed with the shoulder or the back (also used 

as stem). 

ha'Tir^Tc-davrdom prying oflF board with shoulder 
TiaAa' Tp-Tio^om dragging along (by rope over shoulder) 
horyd'-sip carry it out on back! 
Iwf'TcIn to lay down a load (carried on back) 

2. M- actions performed with the nose or snout. 

M'tul-sip^cm breakmg a pane of glass in window by pressing 
with nose . 

3. Ifi" actions performed by sitting on. 

i^Vr-hatr-chdom breaking stick by sitting on 
i'n-no't'irmoto bend together by sitting on 

4. iS", ic^ action performed with the foot. 

is-dot'SonO'tsoia he kicked it over 
is-vxt-vxt-Tcoirtsoia he scraped away with feet 
ic-dot'O'Tco foot-ball 

5. ka" actions performed with the flat hand, or sometimes with the 

flat side of something (also used as stem). 

Tca'-haTc'davr-dom prying off shingle with hand 
Tca'-dak'Tcin to shut a pocket-knife 
Tca'-dek'to to shove hand through something 
Ica'-not-ldt-dom bending down with the hand 
Tca'-TYioto to place the hands together 

6. M- actions performed with the fingers. 

M'-hak-dau-dom picking off scab with finger 
Icl'-tuS'to to break twig in fingers 
Tcl-usv^pi rub (with fingers) 

7. o- actions performed with the head (also used as stem). 

o-ba't'to-dom breaking a stick with the head 
o-po'-pok-dom shaking water out of the hair 
o'-pul-don to root up (as a hog), to dig up with horns 
o'-^moto to put heads together 

o'-mil-on to look into a house; i- e., stick head down in through 
smoke hole 
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8. SO' actions done with the anns (also used as stem). 

sohu^n-holc-tsoia he jumped at to seize in his arms 
so'-wo-dom lifting in arms 

9. fe- actions performed with or upon the foot (also used as stem). 

U^-aS'pin to pull toward one with the foot 
W-huTr-dom stamping upon 

t^^'lap'Sito to shove something sharp through the foot 
U^'fes-ton to step on and mash something soft and wet 
U^-sin to step out of; i. e., put the foot out from 

In the case of two of these prefixes, there is apparently a very 

clear relation to nominal stems — o- with o'no head, and lil- 

with Til'Tcu NOSE. The others show no such connection. 

§ 12. Prefixes Indicating the Shape or Portion of the Agent by which the 
Action is Performed, or the Character of the Action Itself 

10. 6a-^ be-^ hO', bih-^ bu^ actions performed in connection with a 

rounded or massive thing. This series of prefixes is one of 

the most puzzling, as they seem on the whole to express 

but a single idea, yet many of the forms are quite erratic. In 

this series the influence of vocalic harmony makes itself 

strongly felt, and there are many instances of sympathetic 

variation of the vowel in both stem and prefix without 

change of meaning, as well as cases where the change in vowel 

of the stem forms a new stem with different meaning. The 

following examples will make the use of this series of prefixes 

clear. Only hor and 60- may stand alone as independent 

stems. 

(a) Examples illustrating the regular use of these prefixes : 

horda'Tc'daU'dorri knocking a board off wall with a rock or hammer 

ha^'peS'ton to crush something soft and wet with fist 

ha^'pol-don to dig up something rounded, as potato, stone 

ha^-yavr-Tcln to throw a stone through the floor 

ha^'Sin to scrape dirt out of a hole 

he^'dek-Tcm to throw a stone downward and pierce something 

he-Tce^t-sito to throw past; i. e., throw, and not hit 

hd'-ddk'dau-dom knocking something out of a tree with a stone 

ho'-Tcot'dau to cut a snake in two with a heavy rock 

ho'-lok-don to make a snowball 

ho^-Jcln to put down something roimd or bulky 

ho'-toi-don to bounce up, as a ball, rock 

hd-le^Jc'Wo-doi-dom reaching the top of a mountain 

§12 
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ho'-tul-tO'dom breaking a window with a stone 

hu'-dut-min to force a stone into the ground by stepping on it 

(6) Examples illustrating change of vowel in prefix only: 

ha'-fol-don to dig up something roimded, as potato 
ho-po^l-don to wash or dig a gopher out of a hole 
ha^'top'to to break small stick with fist 
bo^'top-lcln to break stick with stone, throwing it downward 

(c) Examples illustrating change of vowel in both prefix and stem: 

la'-Tcap-Tcin to force a peg into the ground by pressing 

ho'-Tcop-lcin to stick needle in floor 

ho'-Tcop-Tcin to force a stake into the ground 

ha'-yalr-dau to split or break to pieces with wedge and hammer 

ho-yo'l-Tcin to smash a cup with a stone 

ho-yo'l-lcin to split or break up fine by a blow 

In the first examples in this last group, there seems to be a depar- 
ture from the otherwise general meaning of something rounded 
or bulky. As these variations from the general meaning 
occur, however, only with three stems (k-p, l-p, and Ti-p) which 
always seem to carry with them the idea of something long 
and slender, the prefix in these cases would seem to refer to the 
massiveness of the whole upper part of the body by which the 
pressure was exerted, or something of that sort. There are, 
however, a number of forms like the following, where the 
meaning of the prefix is obscure: 

ha^'ta-don to drive up cattle 

ha-tsa^p-sito to pierce sheet of paper with a pencil 

lo-toi^'Sito to pierce sheet of paper with a pencil 

11. ho-f hU' actions performed with the edge of a long thing, gener- 

ally by a steady, continuous motion Qiv^ also as stem). 

Jw-yoH-dau-dom taking oflF a fine shaving with knife 
* Tivf-hak-dau to cut off a piece of bark, sole off shoe 
hu'de^lc-to-dom piercing with sharp knife 
hu-no^t'Tcin to bend down by means of a stick used as lever 
liU'tu'l-to to break pane of glass by pressing with a stick 

As stem, Tiu- seems to have a very general meaning. 

Tivf-mit-dom taking something into the house 
Tivf-sito to take a horse across river 
Tiu'-tso-pin to take something off a high shelf 

12. si'^ sit' actions performed with the end of a long thing. 

8%'-dak-dau to scrape out a basket 
svf'dak'dau to poke away with a stick 
si-W-yo^om drying meat (cutting it in slices?) 
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sHrtaf-no^om shoving along with a stick 

si'JceS'tsoi-a she cooked. 

si'-sup-dom falling, slipping from the hand 

si'to^lc-dom drying meat 

si-wa^'Wai'to-weten having dug it apart 

si-dak-dau scrape something dry out of a basket 

si'Tca^la-ma-lcokan they would bother me 

13. wa^f we^ actions performed with the edge or side of a thing, often 

by a sudden motion or blow. 

wora'p-dau to scrape off with edge of a knife 

worha'tron to break a stick by a blow with the butt of an axe or 

with a club 
wa^ -das-ion to split with an axe 
wa'-hap-Tcin to insert a stick into a bimch of sticks 
vxt'-Tcat-sito to bat across, knock across, with side of pole 
W(i'-Tcutr-to-dom biting in two with teeth 
we^-pitr-in to pinch with thumb and fingers 
we'-tsap-dau-dom tearing off with teeth 

14. wO'-9 wO'-f WU" actions performed with the end of a long thing, 

generally by a blow. The preceding prefixes vxx^ and we- are 

so close to these that it seems probable they all belong together 

in one series, as in the case of ha-, he-, ho-, ho-, hu-. Wo- 

is used also as a stem. 

wo'-hak-dau to pry off shingle with stick 
wo'-dns-dau to split or pry piece off a log 
wo-do^sito to bat across 
wo'-Tcotrdau to chop off end of log 
wo-to'Tc-dom clapping together (the hands) 
wo^-Tcln to lay down a stick or long thing (cf . ho'-Tcln) 
w&-p'6-pok-dom shaking one's self (cf . o'-po-pok-dom) 
w'&-toi-dom bouncing up, as a stick (cf . h'6' -tdi-dom) 
wu' -su-wala-lcar-no to knock over backwards with a club. 

15. yci'-f ye^f J/^-^ 2/^v 2/^^ actions performed with the end of a long 

thing, endways, or in a direction parallel to the length of the 
thing {yo- also as stem). 

yd'-ds-dau to strike a thing with end of spear and slide it along; 

to hit with fist, and move 
ya/-hak-dau to knock bark off tree by stroke with arrow or 

bullet 
yaf-datr-lcm to put knife in sheath 
yd'-moto to pile up boards on end 
ye-d^s-sito to drag one's self across on a pole 
yi!-dek-ton to shoot through anything, and pierce 
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yff-Tia'P'lcitrln to lower a window 

y^'-sito to take a boat across a river (?) 

yo-doH'Sito to knock across with end of stick, as ball with a 
billiard cue 

yO'ho^p-^oi-dom shoving a pole up through a crack 

yo-lcot-ton to cut in two with edge of shovel 

yo^-non to flow, as water in a ditch 

yo-toi^'to to drive the fist through a curtain 

yu^'lup-sito to stick a knife or nail into one 

yu^'tor-no-dom shoving along with shoulder (considered appar- 
ently as end of body) 

This class of prefixes, as a whole, is one of the most obscure 

features of the language, and can not yet be considered as 

satisfactorily explained. 

§ 13. Prefixes Indicating the General Character of the Action 

16. he' actions occurring spontaneously or by accident. Although 

this prefix would seem to be part of a series (Jui-, Tie-j ho-, Tiu-), 

its meaning is apparently not at all related to the others. It 

is often very obscure. It occurs also as a stem. 

Tie' -as-dau-dom snow sliding off roof 

Tie' -dak-dau a shingle or leaf pulled off by some agency unknown 

he'-lcot-sito to break up of itself, to crack, as a glass 

he'-poir-dom bending by falling of itself 

Jie^'tsap'dav^dom knocking off hornet's nest with stick (?) 

he'-Tnin to brush flour into a hole 

Tie'-dan to comb the hair, brush clothes 

17. wi' actions performed by force, very frequently by pulling. 

This is the most common prefix of all, and seems to have a 

very general meaning. It occurs with every stem, seems to 

suffer no phonetic changes, and may also be used as a stem 

itself. Its uses are so varied that only a few can be given. 

As in the case of the last prefix, Tie-j although W would form 

part of the series wor-, we-, wi-, wo-, wo-, wu-j it seems to be 

really independent, and to have no relations to any of the 

others in the series. 

wl'-ds-pin to pull toward one 
mf-hak'dau-dom wrenching off a board or shingle 
v)%'-bat-Tcln to pull down and break, as a branch of tree 
vn'-dek'Tcln to tear in strips downward 
vn^'hap-sito^om pulling a rope through a hole 
ynf-hus-dov^om pulling on socks 
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vn'-lcoi-doi-dom breaking off a piece of something soft, like 

bread, by upward motion 
wV-not-Tcln to pull and bend down 
wV'fol'dau to pull brick out of wall 
ynr-td^'td-moto-pi to hug in arms 
wtr-to^lc-dau to pull off a button 
wV-yal-Tcln to pull off a sliver downwards 
vn^-moto to gather together, as a crowd 

§ 14. Composition of Prefixes 

In a few instances, prefixes of the classes described in §§ 11 and 12 

may be used together, although this is rare. An example of such use 

is the form 

wd-wo'-liavrO'dom carrying on the shoulder a man extended at 
length (i. e., head-fijst) 

§ 15. STEMS 

In §§ 3 and 4 the phonetic features of stems were pointed out, and 
their tendency to occur in incomplete series with variable vowel was 
illustrated. As in the case of the prefixes, the pairs or series appear 
to have, for the most part, similar meanings, although a consid- 
erable proportion differ radically in their significance, as do the 
prefixes. The less noticeable feature of a variable consonant in 
the stem was also pointed out. Further discussion of verbal stems 
will be foimd in the analysis of the vocabulary (§ 41). 

STTFFIXES (§i 16-26) 

Verbal suffixes are, as already stated, numerically far more impor- 
tant than prefixes. Their range of meaning is also much greater, and, 
unlike the prefixes, they may be compounded one with another to a 
considerable extent. They do not, moreover, show any tendency 
toward occurrence in pairs or series, as is characteristically the case 
with many of the prefixes. 

§ 16. Groups of Suffixes 

The various suffixes may be divided, according to their meaning, 
into the following groups : 

(1) Suffixes expressing direction of motion. 

(2) Modal suffixes. 

(3) Temporal suffiLses. 

(4) Suffixes indicating relative success or completion of action. 
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(5) Suffixes indicating number, iteration, reciprocity. 

(6) Nominalizing suffixes. 

(7) Participial suffixes. 

(8) SuflBxes giving general ideas of motion. 

(9) Suffixes indicating negation, inability. 

§ 17. Suffixes Expressing Direction of Motion 

Of the different classes of suffixes, that which includes those indi- 
cating direction of motion is decidedly the most numerous. The 
following examples will illustrate the use of these directive suffixes : 

1. 'da downward, to the end. 

wo-dd^'Jcas I fell (from a tree) 
me'-da-to-tsoia he took down, it is said 

2. 'dau separation, oflF from. 

haf-kcbs-dau to knock a shingle oflF with a hammer 
yff-dis-dau-tsoia she slid off, it is said 

3. -dik{no) against, up to, alongside of. 

lok-diJcno-'md^'lcas I shall crawl up to 

8il-tardi^1cn(hdom pushing or rolling it up against something 

4. 'doi upward. 

Jca-pwilirnrdoi-rio^om rolling a log up hill 
(Mfho'-doirtsoia he went along up, it is said 

5. -ki{f) down, on groimd. 

hii-ko%hU^om cutting to pieces (by bearing down on knife) 
sd'-wd-hit'tsoia he carried a long thing and laid it down, it is 
said 

6. 'kai away, away from. 

i'c-doUJcoi-dom kicking away something 
o-Jcoi^'tsoia he went away, it is said 

7. 'tniit) down into a hole, into a house, into a box. 

ha^s^mit-dsi I sUd into a hole 
d-^mVtrdom going into the house 

8. "fnoto together, toward each other. 

Tcar-ta'-Tnoto-dom squeezing between hands 
d'-moto-doTYh coming together, approaching each other 
Tca-tsik-i-motO'hos^weten having completely surroimded on all 
sides 

9. 'pai against, at. 

hit'pai-dom throwing water at some one 
Jiom-pai-to-dom boxing, fighting 
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10. ^pin toward the speaker. 

o-pi^n-tsoia he came toward 

hu^Th-^moi-pirpin-Mt'toirtsoia they came by degrees back down 

toward from hunting, it is said 
Thef-ap-pin-pin-Uoia she slid toward, little by little, it is said 

11. -siip) out of, out from. 

d-sVp-tsoia they got out (of the boat) 
JmS'sVp-cbsi I sUd out (of the house) 

12. 'Sito across, through. 

la'p-sito-dom crawling through (a hole in the fence) 
d-sl^to^^-we^'huS'^rnarpem one who shall continually travel back 
and forth across 

13. 'ta on top of, off the groimd. 

tuS'hd'taf-dom standing by the smoke hole on the roof 
wo'-ta-nu it lies on top of, said only of a long or flat thing 
top-ta-tsoia he jumped upon 

14. 'tso round and round, over and over, over. 

la'p-tso-no^e-dom crawling aroimd something 
Id'Tc'tschpivr-we-hissim they kept crawling over toward speaker 

15. 'Wai apart, asunder, stretching out. 

Tie^-sas-wai'tO'ti^om causing to fall apart 
Tcchtaf-wai'to-dom flattening out by patting between hands 

§18. Modal Suffixes 

These suffixes may be divided to good advantage into two sub- 
classes, — those which are modal in the general sense of the term, and 
those which are temporal. 

16. -n infinitive. 

by/ sin to be 

don to seize or hold in mouth 

'& sip-in to go out 

17. 'U8 reflexive. 

p^'ho's-us-tsoia. he ate himself entirely up 
yapai'-to-us-dom talking to himself 
wa^s-weye-us'tsoia he swore at himself 
nl'-us I myself 

18. "ti causative. 

wUe^-^'Jcit'ti'Tcoi'tsoia he caused to run away down 
hyrdutr-no-ti-paai'Tcan he made water to rise 
wo'no-ti-dom killing (causing to die) 

19. -jp^ -JP^^ "pada imperative. 

b-no'-p go! 
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me-p give (me)! 

o-no'-pa go! 

Jtata^m-pada do ye search for! 

20. 'ta future imperative. 

wd'no-ta it shall die, let it die! 
tse-ta' let them see! 
ma-ta^'si let me be! 

21. 'bo future imperative. 

ydhaf'ho let it be good ! 

wo^no-Tcim-lcddo ma-hd' a mortal-world let it be! 

22. 'POf 'pe, 'pee exhortative. 

o^-no-po let us go ! 
Vu/s-ta'p}^ let us stay! 
Tielai^'to-p^^ let us gamble! 

23. 'de interrogative. 

oka^'de mbye'm is he hungry? 
wd'no-ti-Tna-Tca-de'S shall I kill? 
suda'lconde is it sweet ? 

24. -6ene(e) obligation, must. 

o-Jcoi^'hen^ mintse'm ye must go away 
so^-doirben must bring, carry on shoulder 
d-noi^'heririnar-p do not go away ! 

25. 'lut obligation, compulsion, intensive. 

o-nd^'lut-^ma-ka'S I must go along 
ya^k'tse-ti'lut-weten looking exactly like 

It is used also with adjectives, as tete'-luti very large, and with 

nouns sometimes, as e^s-to-luti the very center. 

26. 'yaha ought, should. 

0-1:01' -ydhorka'ankano you ought to go away (yaJta good, although 
an independent adjective, seems in such cases as this to be 
fully incorporated as a suflSx into the verbal structure) 

27. 'fiats can. 

wd^no-men-atse-sl can not die 
wi-wo^'doi-natse-no can you lift it (a long thing) ? 
wil^-no-natse-n mo'-yii can he nm? 

28. 'bo might. 

d'n-nO'tirbd-si I might swallow 
yortai^'ho-nd you might miss (with arrow) 

29. 'helu may, perhaps (?). 

yo-do't-pa'Tm-to-Tielv! -Ico-Tcan he may have tied them up to 
ok'Tie'lvr^kd-enkesi we all may be himgry 
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This seems also to be used independently, when it means some, 
A FEW. It would appear probable from this, that its use 
in the verb would indicate the plurality of the object, as in 
the case of woli many, which is used similarly for this purpose. 
The examples available, however, only indicate its meaning 
as above. 

§10. Temporal Suffixes 

30. -fca incompleted action (present). 

o-TcoV'Tca-si I am going away 
o^hasi {jok-Tcorsi) I am hungry 
wefye-don-ko-Tca-n he is talking 

This suflSx is still somewhat uncertain. It is used in the great 

majority of instances, but is occasionally omitted in direct 

statements of immediate action; as o-Jcoi-s i go, tse-s i see. 

It is probably intimately related to the auxiliary verb lea 

TO BE, seen in such forms as Jca-s i am; Tca-an-Tca-no you are; 

Tca-tV-Tca-s i cause it to be, i do, etc. 

31. "Tna incompleted action (future). 

okoi'-^ma-lca'S I shall go away 

o-ye'-md-dom will be going 

ko-he'-hek-ti-men-ma-pem one who shall not cause to cry aloud 

As indicated in the first example, this suflix is often combined 

with -ka. Like the latter, it also is extensively used as an 

independent auxiliary verb; as ma-ma-Jca'S i shall be; 

Icul-dom Tna-md'-pem one who shall be mourning; Tiesafdom 

ma-Tca-des what shall I be, do? 

32. "as, '-has completed action (past). 

oTc'd's-asi I was hungry 
yok-a! s-has min I struck you 
adorn as o-Tcoi-Tca-s so I went away 
niTc as kai'-ko-kan me she was calling 

This may be used, as shown in the last two examples, separately 

before the verb, which is then in the usual present form. It 

is not, however, as in -ka and -mxiy used as an auxiliary verb. 

33. "paai completed action (remote past). 

ok-paxii' 'kan he was hungry long ago 
a-paaV-kan he said long ago 

34. "tsoi completed action (mythic past, known indirectly). 

okoV'tsoi-a he went away, it is said 
wv^d'k-dau-tsoi-a he tore off, it is said 
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35. 'Wea, -ea incompleted action. Used only in direct quotation, 

as a sort of historical present; also with the idea of the action 

being customary. 

la'p-ti-TcinU'Wea-s I sit beside 

tse-we'ano you see 

to' S'ho-Tcit-eam he stands 

36. 'WeUf 'V^Uf -^«^ completed action. Used only in direct 

quotation. 

tse-he'-ye-weu-Tcan he looked aroimd 
Tcai-yVu-ka-si I called 
tse-me^n-eU'Tcd-s I did not see 

37. 'yak completed action. Generally, but not always used in direct 

quotations. 

ddnl'-no-men-yah-es I did not hold 
ok-ya^k-eno aVsoi you were hungry, I think 
Tiomd' o-koi' -yak-en whither they had gone 

38. "hiiSf "his continuative. 

so'lle-hiis-im kept on singing 

Tii' sse-bils-tset while continuing to weave 

tsd'-we-hiis-pe-di into the still burning one 

This suffix is identical with the stem of the verb hiisin to live, 

STAY, REMAIN. 
§ 20. Suffixes Indicating Relative Success or Completion of Action 

39. 'bos to do a thing thoroughly, completely, and hence, deriv- 

atively, an action done by or to all of a number of persons 
or things without exception. 

tso'-hos-poto-tset while almost wholly burned 
tui' -hos-no-tsoia she slept soundly, it is said 
we'y^-hos-weten after having told everything 
vnU'-koi-hos-tsoia they every one ran away 

40. ^kanifn to finish doing, to bring the action to an end. It is 

related clearly to kanij meaning all. 

so-Tia'n-on-kanim he carried him there, i. e., finished the act of 

carrying 
o-dikno-n-kanim he arrived 

41. "h^kit inchoative, to just begin. 
pl'y^-to-hekit-dom just beginning to bathe 

42. 'hndoi almost, nearly. 

wo-ko't-dau-hudov-as I almost cut off 

U'-dis-doi-hudoi-ye-his-im (her feet) were all the time almost 
slipping up 
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43. 'heh^ only, just. 

Tculu-rian-rva-rn^ni-Tiehe' only when nearly dark 
ho^ok'Sip^om-hehe' only selecting 

44. 'poto almost, nearly. 

hatd^'poto'-tset nearly catching up with her 

§ 21. Suffixes Indicatiiig Number, Iteration, Beciprocity 

45. "to. This suflSx, of general and very frequent use, is somewhat 

puzzling. It is used in some cases to indicate iteration; 
in others, reciprocal action; at times it seems to point to a 
plural object. It occurs frequently in combination with other 
suffixes, particularly the directive suffixes. It is also used 
as a nominal suffix in connection with the reduplicated dis- 
tributives. Examples of its use in these various ways will 
show its variability. 

mo' -ton to drink repeatedly {mon to drink) 

yo'Tc'O-ton to strike repeatedly with fist (yo'k-dn to strike) 

yapai'-tO'to-dom talking to each other 

si'malC'-tO'dom talking to each other 

Jie'-sas-wai'tO'ti-dom causing to fall apart 

tsa'-tsa-to trees 

si-kala-to-tO'Tnen-wet not bothering each other 

§ 22. Nominalizing Suffixes 

46. 'pe forms nomina actoris, and also indicates place of action. 

ho^m-pai-to-pe a fighter (Jio'mpaito to fight with the fists) 

m&ng Icvfl^ he'-doi-pem a runner after that woman, one who 

runs after that woman 
tus-wo'-ye-pe-nan from the standing-place, from where he stood 
o'Tc'pem mai'dil hungry man 

This use of verbal nouns to take the place of true adjectives 
is very common in Maidu. Adjectival stems, most intransi- 
tive verbal stems, and many transitive verbal stems, form 
verbal noims of this sort, which are used in place of regular 
adjectives. In many instances both forms are in use, — the 
more strictly adjectival and the verbal noun. 

la-la^m-pem tsa^ la'-lam-4nh tsa long stick 
opi't-pem wolo'nij opi't-^m wolo'm full basket 

47. -fco indicates the quality of being or having, and seems to be 

identical with Aro-, the stem of the verb to possess. 

p^'-Aro food (p^ to eat) 

§§21,22 
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iiir^vfTc'Si'P'merirkdm mai'dum a man who does not come out; i. e., 
one who has the quahty of not commg out 

ok-helu'-hd-lcasi I may be himgry; i. e., I am one who has the 
quality of perhaps being hungry 

piye' 'to-ko bathing place; i. e., having the quality of being appro- 
priate for bathing 

This suffix is also much used with noims, being followed then 

by pronominal suffixes or participial forms, and indicating 

possession or ownership. 

ha'Th-wo-kxt-Tco-di at the place to which he carries people 
hobd'-Tco-dom a householder; i. e., one who has the quality of 

having a house 
tete' sVm-ko-dom big-mouth-having; i. e., being one having the 

quality of having a large mouth 
yepo'ni'Tco-'pem having a chief 

48. ""tna forms verbal nouns. 

'han-d'-Tcoi-S'Tna what I carry off 

mki Ws-ma-a^ma my future abiding-place 

wo'nO'ti'S-ma what I kill 

What relation this suffix bears to the regular future suffix -ma 
is uncertain. The latter is never found following the pronom- 
inal suffixes, and yet the nominalizing -ma always seems to 
carry with it an idea of futurity. It is very rarely used. 

§ 23. Participial Suffixes 

These are largely used in Maidu, and participial construction is 
a very conunon feature. Such expressions as and traveling, 
HE ARRIVED, or RUNNING, HE WENT AWAY, are constantly recurring. 

49. "doim) present participle. 

o-koi'-dom going away 

mu'-hurire'-piriri-motO'dom gathering together from hunting 

ts^-do'm seeing 

50. 'tsetie) when, while. 

hesu^pai-ti'tset while, when, dressing (causing to be dressed) 

6kit'{t)8et when he arrived 

hi^sse-hiis-tset while she stayed there weaving 

51. 'moni when, at the time when. 

o-TcoV'S-moni when I went away 
lo'l-moni when crying 

52. 'Wetie) after having, having (past participle, immediate past). 

o' nkoi-tivr^wet having caused to conquer 
tsedd'-da-weten having breakfasted 
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wd'no'tirw^nrwet not having killed; i. e., not having caused 

to die {wo' no to die; -ti to cause; -men not) 
d'-weten it having been so or thus 

The use of this suffix with pronominal and nominal forms will 

be described in § 31. 

53. "Wono past participle, more distant past than -wet, 

wiW-koi-wonom having run away 
po'p-lcoi-wono'pem the one that had burst out 
tu's-kit-wono-di at the place where he had stood 
Jie-^u'-kit'Wono-lcd-tsoia (they were such) as had the quality of 
having fallen down of themselves, it is said 

54. "yatan past participle, similar m most respects to -wono. 

wowo'-kinu-yatan having lain down on the ground 

hv/s-yatan having stayed, having lived, after having remained 

sol-ycUan after having sung 

§ 24. Suffixes (Hving General Idea of Motion 

55. -WO general idea of motion. 

' piye'-to-no-tsoia he went to bathe, it is said {piye'totsoia he 
bathed) 
o'-no-tsoia he went along, he traveled, it is said 
TvoV-pai-Tho-WjOrkas I shall go last, behind QwVpai behind) 

56. -2/e general idea of motion. 

o'-yen to come, come toward 
Xo'lc-doi-ye-his-im kept crawling up 
hu/Twrno-lcoi-to-ye'tsoia they went away to hunt, it is said 

Both of these may be used together, giving the meaning of here 

AND THERE, ABOUT. 

he-he' s-no-ye-dom scratching here and there 
la'p-no-ye-dom crawling about 

§ 26. Suffixes Indicating Negation, Inability 

57. "tnen general negative, not. 

o-lcoi' -men-wet not having gone 
hd-pol-doi-men-tsono-dom not being able to dig up 
tse-me^nrtsoia he did not see, it is said 

58. "tsdi inability, can not. 

wo'nd-ti-tsoi-tsoia he could not kill him, it is said; i. e., could not 

cause him to die 
opi'nr-tsoi-dom not being able tp come home 
solrtso'i-dom not being able to sing 
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§ 26. Composition of IBufQjces 

Examples of the extent to which these various sufl^es can be 

combined are shown in the following: 

i(riZe'-rwM/e-feoi-6us»-ma-pem one who shall be unable to be 

always running about 
han-wo-tso-nO'We'his'dom continuing to carry over 
wo-hop-mit-hudoi'tO'We'hisim kept almost inserting long thing into 
lap-nchye-we-his'lcd'tsoia continued to sit about 

§ 27. COSCPOSmON OF STEMS 

Stems may be combined into compound verbs with considerable 
freedom. Such compounds may consist of single stems^ or of stems 
with affixes. This method of treatment of prefixes in compounds 
increases the impression of independence of these elements, which is 
conveyed by the occurrence of many of them as independent stems. 

so-hafn-hok-Uoia he jumped at it to seize it in his arms («o- action 

done with arms [§11 no. 8]; Tiun^ to capture [?]; hok to seize; 

'tsoia it is said [§ 18 no. 34]) 
dd'rv-wi-Jcap'piiv-tsoia she dragged toward in her mouth (don 

to seize or hold in mouth ; wi- action done by force [§ 13 no. 17] ; 

leap to move with friction; 'pi[n] [§17 no. 10]; -tsoia it is said 

[§ 18 no. 34]) 

§ 28. Number 

Ideas of nmnber are unequally developed in Maidu. In nouns, the 
exact expression of number seems to have been felt as a minor need; 
whereas, in the case of pronominal forms, nmnber is clearly and 
accurately expressed. In the degree to which the expression of num- 
ber in noims is carried, the dialects differ. In the northeastern 
dialect here presented it is less marked than in the northwestern. 
Not only are true plurals rare in nouns, but distributives also seem 
to have been but little used. Where these forms occur, they are 
formed by reduplication or dupUcation, with the addition of a suffix 
(see § 21); as, * 

seu'seuto each, every river (jse'wi river) 
Jiobo^boto every house, or camp {Mho' house) 
ya'manmanto every mountain 
tsa'tsato every tree {tsa tree) 

Distributives appear not to be used in ordinary conversation to any 
extent, and are rare in the texts. The above are practically all the 
forms that have been noted. 
§§26-28 
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The existence of a real plural seems to be closely associated with 

a dual, and all of the few nouns taking plural suflSxes take dual 

forms as well. The use of either is, however, rare. The dual is more 

common than the plural. The dual is formed by the suffix -tso; as, 

ama^m y^^pitsom those two men 

mopd^tso my two daughters 

maing Tcvfletsoki those two women's . . . 

This dual suffix is the same as that used with the third person of the 

personal pronoim (see § 31). The use of the dual suffix seems to be 

restricted to a very few terms of relationship and words for human 

beings only. 

Plural forms are equally if not more restricted. In the few examples 

noted in which the plural is used, the noun takes indifferently -s'&m 

or sefm, the suffixes used for the plural of the second person and of 

the first and third persons of the pronoun, respectively (see § 31). 

The suffixes are added in all cases directly to the stem. 

y^'psonv men, husbands (y^^pi man, husband) 
Tnai'dusem men {maVdii man) 
Jcu'lesem women (ku'le woman) 

As regards nouns, thus, the ideas of number are but Uttle devel- 
oped; the development, however, is greater in the northwestern than 
in the northeastern dialect, and it is altogether lacking apparently 
in the southern dialect. In the first two cases, the degree of devel- 
opment of the expression of number in the noun is parallel to the 
regularity of the development of its expression in the pronoun. 

In pronouns, the feeling for the necessity of exactness seems to 
have been more strongly felt. On the whole, the forms may be said 
to be developed regularly, and, as opposed to the fragmentary nature 
of these ideas in the case of the noun, we have a full series of dual 
and plural forms in the independent personal pronoun. In the 
suffixed form of the pronoun, however, this completeness, is lost, 
and distinctions of number are made only in the first person. As 
will be seen by referring to the paradigm of the subjective inde- 
pendent personal pronoun (§ 31), there is some little confusion 
in the series, the dual suffix of the second person being identical 
with that of the plural suffix of the first and third persons. The 
dual suffixes, again, are varied for the different persons (rsam, -sem, 
-tsom), although the plural suffixes are more uniform, the first and 
third persons being alike, with the second quite similar. In com- 
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parison with this northeastern dialect, the forms in the other dia- 
lects are interesting: 

Northwestern Southern 

First person singular ni ni 

Second person singular mi mi 

Third person singular m,dm m^om 

First person dual nisdm nds 

Second person dual mim^m m^m 

Third person dual mdsdm mosdm 

First person plural nisem nes 

Second person plural mimiem Ttiem 

Third person plural mopdm Tmsem 

It will be seen that in the northwestern dialect greater regu- 
larity prevails, the dual forms for the first and third persons being 
alike, and that of* the second keeping the same vowel. In the 
plural, however, while the characteristic vowel-change in the first 
and second persons is preserved, the third takes a wholly new plu- 
ral suflSx. In the southern dialect this irregularity disappears, in 
spite of the considerable coalescence and contraction which the 
pronoun in its subjective form has suffered. It seems not improb- 
able that this greater regularity of the dual and plural pronominal 
forms in the northwestern dialect may be connected with the still 
greater regularity which prevails in this particular among the Win- 
tun stock, on which the northwestern Maidu border. In Wintun, 
the pronominal forms are perfectly regular throughout dual and 
plural. On the other hand, the northeastern dialect, with its 
smaller degree of regularity, is in contact with the Achoma'wi and 
Atsuge'wi, dialects of the Shasta, which, on the whole, have a still 
less regular development of dual and plural, and form a transition 
to the Shasta proper, which has no dual at all. Variations of this 
sort are found also in other Calif omian languages. 

As stated above, the suflSxed forms of the pronoun are much 
less clear in their expression of number, dual and plural forms exist- 
ing for the first person only, as may be seen from the following: 

First person singular -s 

First person dual -as 

First person plural -es 

Second person singular, dual, and plural . . -no 

Third person singular, dual, and plural . . -7i 
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The method of differentiation is apparently that which lies at 
the basis of the expression of number in the pronoun; i. e., the 
vowel-change of a to e to distinguish the plural from the dual. 
Co-ordinate with the greater regularity of the northwestern dialect 
in the independent pronoun is its greater regularity in the suf- 
fixed form, although this form is much less used than in the north- 
eastern. In the southern dialect suffixed forms of the pronoun 
are not found. The lack of definite expression of number in the 
suffixed forms of the pronoun in the dialect here presented neces- 
sitates the use of the independent forms of the pronoun, in con- 
nection with the verbal form, to distinguish dual from plural; as, 

rm'nUeTriokma/nTcano ye two will be hungry 
TYiins'&m oTcmafnkano ye all will be hungry 

§ 29. Case 

The Maidu differs from many American languages in that it 
lacks any development of incorporation as a means of expressing 
syntactic relations. In common with most of the languages of 
central California, subjective and objective as well as possessive 
relations are expressed by regular case-endings, suflSxed to the noun 
or independent form of the pronoun, both of which stand separate 
and independent, outside the verb. That the marking of both 
subject and object by means of a separate case-suflSx is, for pur- 
poses of clearness, not a necessity, seems to have been recognized 
by all these languages. The Maidu is among those which distin- 
guish by a special suffix the subjective, leaving the objective form 
unchanged. To designate the subjective, the Maidu uses the suf- 
fix -m. The following examples will render the use of the sub- 
jective as used with nouns suflSciently clear: 

sil nl Tias wo'Tcas I hit the dog (with a stick) (jsii dog; nl i) 

silm has nik do'Tcan the dog bit me 

Tnai'duTTi a o'Tcon the man is hungry 

nisd'm has mai'dil wd^notianka^ we killed the man 

ml Tculu'di ond'hene atso'ia thou must travel at night, she said 

Vcyoka^ min I am kicking you 

While all nouns and all independent pronouns, except the first 
and second persons singular, form the subjective regularly in -m 
(the objective being the simple stem), the two forms referred to 
reverse the process, and are, besides, irregular. As shown in the 
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above examples, the subjective and objective forms of the pronoun 
in the first and second persons singular are, respectively, m, nik 
and mly min. In the dialect here presented the independent sub- 
jective forms of the pronouns above mentioned are somewhat rarely 
used, the subject being, as a rule, expressed by the suflSxed form 
instead. That the -m used is really a subjective and not an agentive 
case is shown by the fact of its universal employment with intran- 
sitive as well as with transitive verbs. 

The possessive relation is shown analogously to the subjective 
by a case suffix -H. In this instance there is no irregularity, and 
all nouns and all forms of the independent pronoun alike take the 
suffix: 

sil^Jci huku' dog's tail 

TYioim mai'dilmbomoki I'tusyo those people's roast 

niki hobo' my house 

mi'nki sii has wo'notias I have killed your dog 

nisd'Tci Ica/do our country 

The suflSx is added always to the objective form of the noun 
or pronoun (i. e., the simple stem), and, at least in this dialect, 
is with few exceptions -H. In the case of the interrogative form 
WHOSE, however, we find simply -Tc; as, 

homo' nik silm makd'd^ whose dog is this ? ^ 

This possessive suffix may in some cases be added after a pre- 
vious locative, as in the form 

sd'-wono-na-ki from-behind-the-fire's; i. e., belonging to the one 
who comes from behind the fire 

§ 30. Locative and Instrumental Suflixes 

In Maidu, locative and instrumental ideas are expressed by reg- 
ular suffixes, continuing logically the indication of real syntactic 
relations by the same means. The development of these locative 
and instrumental suffixes in Maidu is not very great, there being 
but three locatives, an instrumental, and a comitative. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate the use of these different forms: 
"di general locative, in, on, at. 

mo'mdi in the water 
bete'itodi in the olden time 



1 In the northwestern dialect the possessive is the same as here; but in the southern form there seems 
to be a distinct tendency to its partial or complete abandonment. It there frequently becomes reduced 
ta -k, and in the most southerly of all the dialects seems to disappear completely, the subjective fonn of 
noun or pronoun being used instead. 
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hoWdi in the house, at home 

kau'di oji the ground 

noko'm ni'Tcdi lea the arrow is in me 

tuf skitwpnddi at the place where he had stopped 

mg Tcanai'di underneath the rock 

-na, "Tiak illative, to, toward; sometimes reduplicated. 

o'lolokna toward the smoke hole 

umfna hither (this-toward) 

mVnna toward you 

Icvlvfnana just before dark, toward night 

"tian ablative, from, away from. 

hdho'nan dkoi^tsoia he went away from the house 
tiktete'nan from a little distance 
tiiswd'yepenan from the place where he stood 

-ni instrumental, with, by means of. 

sii has tsafni wo'kas I hit the dog with a stick 
mo'lci ono'mhutvfini woma'lctikdtsoia she measured with her 
hair 

'kan comitative, in company with, together with. 
ni'ki sukan okoi'a^ I went away with my dog 
kvfUkan bdi'k notsoia he arrived in company with the woman 
mVnkan okoVa^ I went off with you 

There is some question as to this being a regular comitative suflSx, 

its identity with the conjunction kan suggesting that the apparent 

sufi^ is merely the conjunction closely combined with the noun. 

§ 31. Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns in Maidu are characterized by their inde- 
pendence. In discussing the ideas of number, the independent 
forms of the pronoun have already been given; but for purposes of 
comparison, the subjective, objective, and possessive forms are here 
given in a single table: 



First person singular . 

First person dual . . 

First person plural . . 
Second person singular . 

Second person dual . . 

Second person plural . 

Third person singular . 

Third person dual . . 

Third person plural . . 



Subject 


Object 


Possessive 


nl 


nik 


mfki 


nisafm 


nisa! 


nisafki 


nise'm 


nise^ 


nise^hi 


ml 


min 


mVnki 


rm/ntsem 


mi'ntse 


mVrdseki 


mi^nsom 


mi'nso 


mi'risdki 


mo'yem 


m'6'ye 


m&yeki 


moi^tsom 


mo'tso 


mo'tsoki 


md'aem 


mb'se 


mo'seki 
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The third person is in reality more a demonstrative than a true per- . 
sonal pronoun; but its use is predominantly that of a personal pro- 
noun, and the corresponding demonstrative unl this is not used in 
either the dual or plural forms. As has already been pointed out, 
these independent forms of the personal pronoun take all the locative 
and instrumental suflSxes, and are in every respect treated as 
nouns. The personal pronouns also, in their independent form, 
may take the suflSx -wet(e), used chiefly with verbal stems in a par- 
ticipial sense, but here giving forms like 

mfwete I myself, I alone mo'nwete he alone 

In speaking of the development of ideas of number, the fact was 
referred to, that there were two forms of the personal pronoun — one 
independent and one suffixed to the verb. The two series show 
little in common, except that the first person dual and plural are dif- 
ferentiated in both series by the same vowel-change from a to e. 
The suffixed forms are always subjective, and are suffixed directly to 
the verbal stem or to the various modal, directive, temporal, and 
other suffixes which the verb may have, the pronominal suffixes, 
with few exceptions, always coming last. In the singular the 
resulting forms are clear enough without the addition of the inde- 
pendent form of the pronoun; in the dual and plural, however, these 
are usually added, although here the first person is always sufficiently 
distinct. When the sense of the sentence renders the person clear, 
this independent pronoun is frequently omitted. The following 
indicates the use of the pronouns with the intransitive verb: 

nl o'Tcasi or o'Tcasi I am hungry 

ml oTca'nTcano or oka'nkano thou art hungry 

moye'm oTca'n or oTca'n moyefm he is hungry 

nisafm oTca^nTcds or oTca'nkasi nisafm we two are hungry 

mi'ntsem oTca^nkano or oTca'nkano mi'ntsem ye two are hungry 

mo'tsom olca'n or oTca^n motsom they two are hungry 

nise'm oke'nTces or olce'nkesi nise'm we all are hungry 

WAfnsdm oTca'nkano or olca'nkano mi'Tisom ye all are hungry 

mo'sem olca'n or oTca'n m'&sem they all are hungry 

As will be seen from the above, the position of the independent 
pronoun is variable, it being placed either before or after the verb at 
will. It will also be seen that the suffixed form is by no means as 
fully developed as is the independent. This condition is instructive, 
when the forms in use in the other dialects are compared. It then 
appears that in the northwestern dialect the suffixed form is rare, 
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with the verbal stem, but is universally added to the auxiliary verb; 
in the southern dialect the use of the suffixed form of the pronoun 
disappears. It seems, then, that the northeastern dialect here pre- 
sented, in the matter of pronominal usage, lies at the extreme, toward 
the close synthesis of pronoun with verb, the northwestern being less 
so, and the southern entirely without it. As the northeastern dialect 
is in close touch with the Achoma'wi, which shows much greater devel- 
opment of the incorporative idea, we may be justified in regarding 
this greater development of synthesis between the verb and pro- 
noun as in part due to association and contact. 

In the transitive verb, precisely the same conditions prevail. The 
subjective pronoun, in the pronominal conjugation, is suffixed to the 
verb in the northeastern dialect, the objective standing free and 
independent. 

yo'-Tcds min I am hitting thee 
yo-a'nkano moy^' thou art hitting him 
nisafm min yo-a'nJcas we two are hitting thee 
mb'tsom nik yo'-lcan they two are hitting me 
yo-a'nkano nisaf thou art hitting us two 

With a nominal object, the method is the same: 

sil wd'ndtiJcas I am killing the dog 
With a nominal subject, the pronominal suffix is always used: 

siim has mai'dii do'-kan the dog bit the man 

For emphasis, it is customary to use, in the first and second persons 
singular of the pronominal conjugation, the independent form in 
addition to the suffixed; as, 

yd' 'Teas ni min I am hitting you 
yo-a'nlcano ml moy^^ thou art hitting him 

Just as in the intransitive the dialect here presented tends more 
strongly toward synthesis between pronoun and verb than do any of 
the other dialects, so in the transitive the same conditions prevail, 
if anything, more strongly marked, as both the other dialects have the 
subjective as well as the objective pronoun entirely free and separate 
from the verb which appears in a participial form. 

§ 32. Demonstrative Pronouns 

The demonstrative is not as highly developed in Maidu as in 
many other American languages. But two forms are commonly 
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in use, corresponding to this and that, and indicating position 
near or remote from the speaker. For the former, um' is used, 
and for the latter, amaf. Somewhat rarely a third form, am' , is 
employed to indicate position still more remote. The third personal 
pronoun is often used in place of a demonstrative, and may take 
the place of any one of the three. All three demonstratives take 
all the nominal case and locative suffixes. The use of these demon- 
stratives is shown in the following examples: 

um/m mmfdilm yaJia/maka this man will be good 

aTnafm sum that dog 

ani'm mai'dum that (far off) man 

amaf lean wonotitsoia and he killed that one 

unl'nan from here, hence 

amafdi there, at that place 

aTnafTci su that person's dog 

m&im mxii'dum this, that man 

§ 33. Relative and Interrogative Pronouns 

A relative pronoun seems to be lacking in Maidu, its place being 
filled by the use of a reflexive suffix with the verb. Such construc- 
tions are, however, rare. An example is: 

Tn&m mai'diim Jias kakd'n i'syotiusdom this man it was causing 
to kick himself ; i. e., he was the man who was kicked 

Interrogative pronouns, on the contrary, are common. Which 
is expressed by hom^\ and who by li(ymd'nij both taking case and 
locative suffixes, as do other pronouns. What, why, and how 
are formed from a different stem, being respectively A^si', Tiesa/-, 
and hesafti. A few examples of the use of these follow: 

Thomo'mdi maJcd' hii'spem in which (house) do you live? 

Juymd'nim makaf who are you? 

Tuymo^nik sum mxiJcd'd^ whose dog is this? 

hesi'm mdka!d(^ what is it ? 

hesa/mdni Tcadi'Tcmenom mdkafd^. why doesn't it rain? 

hesd'H eto'spem . . . how strong . . . ? 

§ 34. Adjectives 

The adjective in Maidu is strongly nominal in character. In 
many cases it is a true nomen actoris, formed from a verbal stem, 
with or without duplication or reduplication, by the addition of the 
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suffix -pe. Apparently any verbal stem may thus be used in this 
fonn to qualify or describe a noun; as, 

o'Jc-pem mai'dum hungry man (literally, hungerer man) 
eWspem mai'dum strong man (eWskasi I am strong) 
di'pdipem pa'Tca smooth board (literally, slider board) 
lobUi'mpem tea long stick 

Many adjectives, however, do not admit of the form in -pe, and 
are formed from the verbal stem by merely adding to them the 
nominal subjective suffix(?) -m. The majority of these forms are 
made from verbal steins ending in a vowel. Examples of this type 
of adjective are: 

teie^m siim large dog Jce'yim hoho' old house 

fem siim small dog 

Most, if not all, of the steins from which the adjectives are formed, 
are capable of taking the regular pronominal tense and modal 
suffixes and being used as intransitive verbs; as, he^yimaJcas i 
SHALL BE OLD. Somc stems, however, appear not to be used, except 
as forming these nominal forms, as adjectives. Either of the nominal 
forms of these steins (that in -pe or in -m) takes all regular nominal 
locative suffixes, and probably also all case-suffixes as well, although 
these have at present been noted only in the instance of those 
ending in -pe. 

Tcefyidi in the old one laWmpehi the long one's . . . 

tete'ni with the big one 

In some cases both the -pe and the -m forms are used with the 
same stem; as, 

la'mim tsa, lala'mpem tsa long stick 

In these cases, the form in ~pe is generally, but not always, i-edu- 

plicated. 

§ 35. Adverbs 

Adverbs may be formed from adjectival steins by the suffix -t; as, 

yaha/m good yaha/t well, nicely 

wasafm bad wasa't poorly, evilly 

teWm large tete't much, greatly, very 

Other adverbs, such as those of time and distance, etc., seem to 
be from independent stems. 

U'kte slightly, somewhat, a hei again 

Uttle ' hei'duk by and by 

Tvada! far away le'wo a little, partially 

Wnek to-morrow 

§35 
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§ 36. Connectives 

With the exception of Jean and, connectives in Maidu are all 
formed from the auxiliary verb a to be, by the addition of various 
temporal, modal, and other suffixes. Very often the resulting form 
is compounded with kan, which, while it may stand alone, is gen- 
erally reduced to an enclitic. The more common of these con- 
nectives are: 

a-dom, ddo'nkan so, and so a-tse't, atse'tkan while, and 

a-met but while 

a-mendom if not, and if not a-we'terij awete'nkan then, 

a-mo'nij amd'mkan then, and thereafter, and then 
then 

§37. Interjections 

There are quite a number of interjections in Maidu, the following 

being those most commonly in use: 

liei halloo ! Ad well ! all right 

St look! well! Tiam an exclamation of rage, 

& exclamation of disgust practically equivalent to a 

ettv! stop! curse 

hmm exclamation of disgust 

VOCABULAET (§§ 38-41) 

§ 38. Classes of Stems 

In analyzing the vocabulary of the Maidu we may divide the 
stems into three classes: 

(1) Those which admit of no suflSxes, or only such as are neither 
nominal nor verbal. 

(2) Those which take nominal suffixes. 

(3) Those which take verbal suffixes. 

The first group includes merely a few adverbs, interjections, and 
a connective. The second comprises nouns, pronouns, and most 
adjectives. The third takes m all verbs (with a few exceptions), 
some adjectives, and the remainder of the connectives. This 
grouping, which, on the whole, seems to be the most feasible, breaks 
down in so far as it is possible, in some cases, to use participial 
suffixes with stems normally taking only nominal suffixes, and 
also from the fact that there are cases where noim and verb are 
formed from a single stem. The latter cases will be considered 

§§36-38 
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in speaking of the steins of the second group; and as for the former, 
all that can be said here is that it is the ordinary usage rather than 
the extraordinary forms which should be given greatest weight. 

§ 39. Stems Taking no Suffixes, or Only Such as are 

neither Nominal nor Verbal 

Of steins taking no suflSxes at all, there appear to be very few. 
Interjections include the majority of such stems. A list of these 
has been given in § 37. Except for these interjections, the only 
other stem taking no aflSx is the simple conjunction lean and. This, 
moreover, although it may, and often does, stand independently, is 
at times so closely connected with the noun as to be enclitic. 

Steins taking suffixes other than those taken by nouns or verbs 
are few also and are only adverbial : 

hei (bei'Mntj bei^bo) again, also hu'lcoi still, yet 
beVdvk by and by lefwo a little, partially 

A considerable number of adverbs are formed from adjectival 
steins by the suflSx -t; as, 

yahafm good; yaha/t weU tete^m large, great; tete't much, 

greatly 

Adverbial ideas, however, such as can, must, perhaps, almost, 

WHOLLY, ALWAYS, ctc, are expressed in Maidu by suffixes added 

to the verb. 

§ 40. Stents Taking Nominal Suffixes Only 

These stems may be further subdivided into nominal, pronom- 
inal, and adjectival stems. 

NOMINAL STEMS 

Maidu possesses a large number of true nominal steins showing 
no relation at all apparently to verbal or other steins. Deriva- 
tives formed from verbs exist in considerable numbers; but the 
greater mass of nouns are derived from purely nominal steins. A 
few examples of nouns derived from verbal steins may be given 
before considering the nominal steins proper: 

hi to smell; M'ku nose ma% to speak; mai'dil Indian; 

bo to blow; bo^wo wind mai^lci boy 

In other instances noim and verb appear to be formed from the 
same root ; as, 

Jio^ni heart Jio^nsiptsoia she breathed 

ho^nw^ breath Tvo'nkodom coughing 

§§39,40 
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Nominal stems proper may be divided into three groups : 

(1) Monosyllabic. 

(2) Polysyllabic, duplicated or reduplicated. 

(3) Polysyllabic, without reduplication. 

1. Monosyllabic stems are not very numerous, but as a class 
include some of the most common nouns. They may be grouped 
under several heads : 

RELATIONSHIP TERMS ANIMALS, PLANTS, PARTS OF BODY 

son te dog sil 

daughter po hand md 

younger sister 1c /a flower yd 

mother ne bush do 

grandson pe willow pa 

feathers ye 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fire sd stone o 

salt hd road ho 

cloud yd raft no 

snow led mortar-stone d 

2. Duplicated and reduplicated stems are also not very numerous, 
and refer chiefly to parts of the body and to animals and birds. 

DUPLICATED REDUPLICATED 

crow d d yellow-hammer woWlolco 

eagle kd'lcd robin tsi^statatko 

quail yv/^ yu fly eml'lvlu 

nest tu'tu shoulder dd^daka 

rib tsl^tsi star lulu^ 

breast nd^na egg pa^kpaka 

ankle po^lopolo cotton wood wilVll 

grass popo' smoke hole olo'loko 

yellow pine hobo' thunder vntu'mtumi 
twig toto 

Onomatopoeia seems to be but little in force in Maidu, being not 

particularly apparent in these duplicated and reduplicated animal and 

bird names, where, in other languages, it frequently plays a very 

important part. 

3. Polysyllabic unreduplicated stems, in the case of nouns, form 
probably a majority of the total number of nominal stems. Although 
a considerable number of polysyllabic nominal stems are quite clearly 
descriptive, and hence analyzable into simpler stems, a large majority 
have so far resisted analysis and must be considered stems. The 
following are examples of such apparently unanalyzable stem-nouns: 

§40 
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head O7vo> 
face mum' 
eye liVni 
mouth si'mi 
teeth tsafwa 
tongue ^'m 
ear hono' 
neck Tcvfyi 
foot pai'yi 
nails tsihl' 
blood 8^1^' 
sinew pdka' 
tail Ji^itl' 

grizzly bear pd'no 
brown bear rno'd^ 
deer siiml' 
fox Aam' 
gopher Aem^' 

fish mdko' 
salmon mayV 

woman TcvW 
baby Tcorw' 
house iZ'yi 
coals Tiermf 
smoke sukvf 
arrow-point hoso' 



PABTS OF THB BODY 

back Icl'wl 



nipples mini' 
arm yi'mi 
armpit howd' 
belly Jcaml' 
hip m^'wa 
penis Xro^i^ 
leg toll' 
liver ti^Za' 
bone 6d'mi 
dung pitl' 
fat Ao'^i 
skin posd'la 



MAMMALS 



coyote we pa 
field-mouse yoso' 
ground-squirrel hi'lo 
chipmunk wi'sla 
mole yu'tduli 

BIRDS, FISH, INSECTS 

grasshopper to'U 
angle-worm Jcayl' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

pack-basket wold' 
snowshoe tsuwd' 
meat wakd' 
sun poJco' 
evening Jculu' 
valley koyo' 



As examples of nominal stems which are clearly analyzable, but not 
yet entirely explained, the following may serve: 

forehead siin-daka (perhaps from son- referring in some way to 
the head, as in sd'ntsetsopindom, head-first; and dd'daka 
SHOULDER, i. e., head-shoulder) 

beard sim-pani (perhaps from sim mouth, and pan-, a stem oc- 
curring in pantsoia they made rope) 

wrist mxjrlculu' (from md hand and [ ?]) 

wild-cat hi'n-tsepi (from hi'ni eye, and [ ?]) 

otter m/)'m-pano (from mo'mi water, and pd'no grizzly-bear) 

rat o'mrsape (from o rock, and [?]) 

jack-rabbit tsi'n-kuti (from tsl robe, and Jcuti animal) 

shite-poke waJc-si (from the verbal stem wale- to cry) 

44877— Bull. 40, pt 1-10-46 § 40 
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PRONOMINAL STEMS 

A full paradigm of the personal and demonstrative pronouns has 
been given in §§31, 32, and these need not therefore again be 
referred to here. The interrogative pronouns ought, however, to be 
noticed. These are homd' which, and Jiomoni who. The interrogative 
pronoun what is Jiesl^ but, besides taking the regular nominal suf- 
fixes, it also may take certain verbal or semiverbal suflSxes. 

ADJECTIVAL STEMS 

Adjectives are of two sorts: (1) those formed from independent 
stems, with or without reduplication; and (2) those formed from 
verbal stems, generally with the suflSx -pe. The first of these classes 
may be divided according as to whether there is or is not any redupli- 
cation. 

NO REDUPLICATION REDUPLICATION 

little fern large tete^ 

small tihl^ long laflami 

good ydhaf 
bad wasaf 
short nvfsi 
old Icl'yi 

Quite a number of adjectives belonging apparently to this first 
class have the suflSx -pe, although the stem shows no relation to any 
verbal stem, and seems never to be used as such. These are both 
reduplicated and imreduplicated, and include all color names. In 
some cases, two forms exist, one with, and one without, the suffix -pe. 

NO REDUPLICATION REDUPLICATION 

healthy eWspe weak le'lepe 

heavy woho'lpe light hehe'Tcpe 

thick Tcol^lpe thin tbto^pe 

short nu'spe wide da'pdape 

sour tsutsu'Jcpe ' 

COLOR NAMES 

black seu^seupe red Wlclakpe 

green titl'tpe white da^ldalpe 

NUMERALS 

The numerals belong to this first class of adjectival steins, and are 
as follows up to ten: 

one su^ti six saVtsoko 

two pe'ne seven to^pwi 

three safpwi eight pe^ntcoy^ 

four tso^yi nine pe'lio 

five rrwfwika ten mafsoTco 

§40 
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The numeral adverbs are formed by the suffix -nini; as, su'Unini 
ONCE, p^rie'nini twice, etc. Distributives are formed by reduplicat- 
ing the final syllable; as, su^titi one each, pe'n^n^ two each, etc. 

§ 41. Stems Taking Verbal Suffixes 

Verbal stems may be divided into two groups, according as to 
whether they are treated always as stems pure and simple, or are 
sometimes used in connection with other stems, modifying these 
and serving as prefixes. 

Stems of the first type are predominantly composed of consonant- 
vowel-consonant. Many occur in pairs or groups, with similar or 
nearly similar meaning, but with variable vowel; whereas a few 
pairs show not a variable vowel, but a variable consonant. Besides 
these tri-Uteral stems there are a number of bi-literal and uni-literal 
forms and a few as yet unanalyzable dissyllabic stems. The follow- 
ing list shows the tri-literal stems which have at present been deter- 
mined, and indicates both the systematic character of these stems 
and also the pairing or grouping spoken of above. In some cases 
the meaning of the stem is yet uncertain, owing to the small num- 
ber of instances in which it occurs. Tri-literal stems, as a rule, 
take modifying steins or true prefixes before them. 

-Jai- to detach a flat thing; -J^-(?); -Joi-(?) 

'hal' to mark, paint 

"has- to sweep(?); -his- to live, stay; Ji^(?) 

'hat' to break ; -hot- to break 

'dak- to detach a flat thing; -dek- to make hole 

'dam- to give 

'dip- to slide 

'dis- to slide 

'daS' to split 

'dat'{%y^ -tf6>^ to overturn ; 'dut'{'i) 

'hxik' to tear; -Kuk- to whistle (?) 

'hjod- to lie, cheat; -hul'(V) 

'hap- to move with friction; -hop- to move with friction ; -Jidp- to 

stretch; 'hup-{'i) 
'has- to slide; -JieS' to scratch; -Aw- to make basket; -hJos- to 

scare (?) -Aw«-(?) 
'kal' (?); 'kel- to perforate; -kol- to bore(?); -kol- to roll; -kfoL- (?) 
'kap' to move with friction (?); -kop- to move with friction (?); 

-kdp'iV) 
-kes'iy) 

'kat' to strike; -fe^- to graze; -kot- to divide; -kut- to divide 
-ZaA-(?); -Z^-(?); -foA-(?); -^A- to creep; -^- to creep 

§41 
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-lol' to cry 

'lap- to crawl (?); -^-(?); -lip- to cry out; -lop- to move with 
friction (?) 

-mak' to know, count, measure 

-mal- ( ?) 

-not' to bend 

-poh- to strike; -pok- to shake (?) 

-pel' to perforate; -pol- dislocate; -pyl- dislocate, remove 

'pin- to hear 

'pe8- to crumble 

./?a^(?); -pit-{%) 

'eal-{'i)\ -ail- to shake 

'till' to break flat thing 

'tek' to jump(?); -^ii-(?) 

-tom- ( ?) 

-^a/? to squeeze (?); -top- to break; -^o/?- to jump; tup- to break 

-tsap- to tear, rip 

-to*- to slap(?); 'tes' to strip oflf; -^«-(?); -^«-(?); -^i^^ to break 

'tsot' to rip off 

'iisu' to rub 

-wa^- to cry out 

-yak' to crush; -yok- to strike 

-yaZ- to split; -yol- to break; -yw^- to rip, split 

-yat-i'i) 

Bi-literal and uni-literal stems of this first type are quite numerous, 
and a partial list is here given. They are distinguished from the tri- 
literal stems as a rule, by the fact that they rarely take an/ modifying 
stems or true prefixes before them. 

a- to say md- to drink 

a- to be (auxiliary verb) mo- to shoot 

ap- to slip, slide o- (?) 

ho- to blow 0- to go, travel 

hoi- to leach acorns pe- to eat 

hu- to stink pu- to sew 

di- to swell -tau- to twist (?) 

do- to bite, seize with teeth to- to burn 

hi- to smell ( ?) -tol- to divide in strips 

hoi to spread apart (?) tse- to see 

kai- to fly -ts&i- to bend 

k!ai- to be called, named -ywu- to break flat thing 

ko- to have, possess (?) yd- (?) 

kdi-{^) -yt*-(?) 

me- to take, seize 

§41 
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Special mention ought to be made, in speaking of stems of this 
type, of the connectives. The simple connective and, indicated by 
Tcan^ has already been referred to in speaking ,of the unchangeable 
stems. All other connectives seem to be formed from the auxiliary 
verb a to be, by the addition of various verbal suffixes. A list of 
these connectives, any of which may take the simple connective Tcan 
as an additional suffix, follows: 

ado'm so, thus atae t the whiles', at this time 

am^'t but awe'hisim continually 

amo'ni then aw^'te then 

Verbal stems which, although dissyllabic, yet appear to be unana- 
lyzable, are not nearly as numerous as the other types. Some of the 
more common ones follow: 

KSno- to die -pwi'li- to roll 

kolo'- to rotate -tola' to crush 

o^nkoi' to conquer 'tihih to wind around 

ope'- (?) wile'- to run 

peda!- to steal, to answer wd'no- to die 

Verbal stems of the second type have already been discussed in 
§§ 11-13, and need not therefore be taken up in detail here again. The 
J, Wy and y series seem to be the clearest and least doubtful, and to 
offer the fewest apparent exceptions. The h series is quite puzzling; 
the i form (^^-), having no apparent relation to the others in the series 
in meaning, falling as it does into the class of pure prefixes, indicating 
parts of the body. The e and u forms {he- and hu-) are also very 
irregular. Although the characteristic feature of these stems is, that 
while they are most commonly used to modify another stem as a 
prefix, they may yet themselves stand as independent stems on occa- 
sion, there are one or more in each series which can not so stand 
independently, it seems. The reasons for this exception are not yet 

clear, 

§41 



TEXT 

Sd'tim^ neno'mmaidum ' bii'sstsoia.' Wiso'tpini* he'nantS* 

One old people lived, it is said. Big Springs on this side of 

ku'mmenim* h5bo'k5dom^ mai'sem* bu'sstsoia.' Ama'nkan* s5'ti**^ 

houseless ones bark hut owning they lived, it is said. That one and one 

pakupem" neno'minaiduin ' matsoi'am." Ama'dikan" mO'n" 

daughter pos- old people it is related. There and she 

sessing person 

kule'm*'^ bii'sstsoia.' AmaDkan* matsoi'am ^' OpS'kanbeninf " 

girl lived, it is said. That one and it is related always 

» aoHim ONE (-m subjective). 

* neno'maidUm old people; ne'no, ntfnope the usual adjective used for referring to animate things, and 
standing for old person if unaccompanied by a noun; -m the connective, euphonic consonant used in form- 
ing compound nouns, etc ; mai'dU man, Indian, perhaps from root maU to speak; -m the suffix of the 
subjective case. 

» W8st9oia LIVED (from the stem Ww#-, W»- to live, to remain, to continue in one place); -t«of- 
yerbal suffix indicating completed action, quotative, i. e.. the knowledge is not obtained by the experience 
of the speaker, but comes to him merely by hearsay; -a the usual suffix of the third person, -n (-ton), 
is rarely used with -tsoi This may be a contraction from -Uoi-anit). 

* wis&tpini a place known locally as Big Springs, one of the main sources of the North Fork of Feather 
river, in Big Meadows, Plumas county, California. I am unable to analyze this name satisfactorily. 

^ h^naiUi ON this side of. Analyzable as follows: he- a demonstrative stem (confined chiefly to the 
northwestern dialect) meaning this; -nan- the nominal locative suffix meaning from; -il probably from 
•di, the general locative suffix at. in, etc.: hence the whole meaning this-from-at, a spot between 

TmS AND THE ONE SPOKEN OF. 

* ku'mmenim a houseless person; kum- the name applied to the semi-subterranean, circular, earth- 
oovered lodges; -men the negative or privative suffix; to this is then added a euphonic i, and finally the 
subjective suffix -m 

7 hdbo'kddom owning a bark hut; hdb(/ the conical bark huts in which the poorer x)eople lived; h6 alone 
seems to be used as synonymous with dwelling, ant sort of a shelter or house; -kd a suffix very 
commonly used, indicating the quality of possessing, hence hobo^kd having the quautt of possess- 
ing A BARK hut; -do the suffix of the present participle; -m the subjective suffix. The whole might 
be renders owners of a bark hut. 

* maVsem thet. This is apparently a form synonymous with md'»em or mdi'aem. The final m is the 
subjective suffix. 

9 amd^nkan and that one; amd' the demonstrative pronoun that, referring to the old x>eopIe, here in 
the subjective case am&'m, the m being changed to ii before fc, in accordance with the regular rule (see 
§ 4, -kan and). 

w so'ii ONE. Here in objective case (cf. note 1) . 

" p&'kHpem A PERSON having a daughter; pA.po daughter; -ku the same as-lbd, the suffix meaning 
HAVING THE QUALITY OF POSSESSING; -p« the suffix uscd generally to form the nomen actoris, etc.; -m 
the subjective suffix. 

13 maUoi'am it is related. This frequently appearing form seems to come from a verbal stem mor to 
RELATE, TO TELL; -tsotr the quotativc suffix of completed action; -a- the suffix of the thir.d i)erson, gener- 
ally used with -isoi. The use of -m here is as yet not clear. 

1* amd'dtfcan and at that place; am&' demonstrative pronoun that; -di the locative suffix at; -ton 
the conjunction and. 

1* 7710^ THE, THAT. The indei)endent form of the third personal pronoun. This is used very frequently 
almost as a demonstrative. Here mbii, instead of iiwm, because of the following k 

^kuU m WOMAN, GIRL (here subjective). 

" opi^kanbeninV every time, always. It is difficult as yet to analyze this completely or satisfactorily; 
dpi' occurring alone means all; -kan seems to be derived from kani, meaning also all, each, every; 
-be is the same as -pe (the p changing to b after n); the final suffix -nint appears to have a temporal signifi- 
cance; as also in li'wonini once in a while (from le'wo some). 

726 
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kulu'nanamdnihehe' " piye'tonokOm ** sO'tim *• kulu'nanamaa't ** 

evening-toward-when- one who went one evening-toward 

almost bathing 

wono'raentsoia.** Ama'nkan* tu'itsoia." Ama'fXkan® nfiDfustsoia.** 

missed-not, it is said. That one and slept, it is said. That one and dreamed for her- 

self, it is said. 

NeDi'webissim ** kaka'nim'* po** ntoi'webissim " mOpi'kno*^ 

Dreaming kept on every night dreaming Icept on same one 

neDl'dom^* nSDi'ustsoia." AmS'nkan* piye'tonotsoia.'* 

dreaming dreamed for her- That one and bathing went. It 

self, it is said. " is said. 

Piye'tonopenkan '® oki'tmenpem " S'kdatsoia.^* Amankan^ be'nekto** 

One who has gone one not returning it dawned, it That one and morning in 

bathing and is said. 

17 \iUu'nawim6nihihl* when it was almost dusk; kaXH' is the usual term for evening, the early part 
of the night; •wmo' a r^uplicated form of the locative suffix -tui, meaning toward; -mdni a temporal 
suffix with the force of when, after; hlhi\ a suffix of somewhat uncertain meaning, usually indicating 
doubtfulness or approximation. 

w piye'tOTMkdm one who went bathing (from piye'-, piyifto- to swim or bathe); 'no is probably 
merely the verbal suffix of generalized motion, although it may perhaps be a contraction from d'no- to oo, 
TO TRAVEL, hence to go to bathe; -ko the suffix indicating having the quality of possessing; -m the 
subjective suffix, this agreeing in case with the amd'm in am&'fikan. 

w 80'tim ONE. It is not clear whether this refers to the girl or to the evening. It is probably, however, 
the former, as, if it meant one evening, the close connection of the two words would lead to the change 
of the -m to -ii 

^ kiUH'ncinama&'t. The first portion of this is identical with the first portion of the word in note 17. 
The final suffix is, however, a rather puzzling one. It would seem to mean indeed, thus, but its use is 
obscure. 

^ wono^mentsoia did not lose, miss; wono* seems to mean to lose, to miss, and must be distinguished 
carefully from wo* no, which means to die. The -isoi is the usual quotative, completed action, with the 
suffixed form of the third personal pronoun. 

>2 tu'Usoia SLEPT (from the stem tU't- to sleep); -tsoia (see above). 

*^ niin'ustsoia dreamed for herself, it is said; nlnV is a dream, niiA'm^maidu is a dreamer, one of 
de two classes of shamans. The use of the reflexive suffix -us here is not wholly clear. It probably means 
she dreamed for herself. This construction— a participle followed by a verb, or a continuative 
followed by a verb— is one of the most frequent. 

*4 niDi'wibissim kept dreaming. The reflexive is not used in this case. The suffix -bissim is formed 
from the verbal stem his- to remain, to continue, and is the usual continuative suffix employed, giv- 
ing the sense of to keep on. It is very generally joined to the verbal stem by -wif which is of uncertain 
meaning. 

^ kdkd'nim every. A reduplicated form of kanVm each, all. 

M p6 night. This term is generally used in reference to the whole period of darkness, or, if restricted,, 
applies more to the middle of the night, po^esto midnight. 

27 mopi'kno that same one; mo is the independent form of the third personal pronoun. The suffix 
•pVkno seems to be an intensive, and to mean the same, the very. It is here objective. 

» rUnVdom dreaming (here the present participle, formed with -dom). 

» piye'tonotsoia went to bathe, it is said (of. note 18). 

so piy^tonopefikan the one who had gone bathing; piye'tono- cf. note 18; peiig the suffix of the 
nomen actoris, -pern becoming -pefi before k; the suffix -kan is the common connective. 

n oki'tmenpem one not returning, okit- meaning to return, to arrive at a place. Analyzable, 
perhaps, into o- (an hypotheticsil verbal stem connected with 6- to go) and -kit the regular directive suffix 
meaning down, down to. We have, in addition, -men the negative, and -pe the suffix of the nomen 
actoris, with the subjective -m. 

ss efkdatioUi it dawned. The verbal form ekdor is related closely to dcV day. 

» Wnekto in the morning (sometimes merely he' nek). The suffix -to in use here is obscure. It occurs 
in a number of similar cases, with apparently a temporal meaning. 
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mako'" hala'pweten^ Osi'pindom ^* oki'tsoia."^ M5be'ik5na" 

fish carried having coming out of Arrived, it Her father to 

toward house. is said. 

bohu'isitotsoia.'** Awete'nkan*® bu'sstsoia.^ Bodoi'kinudom^* bu'sstsoia.' 

handed over to, Thus having beeh stayed it is Sitting on ground remained, 

it is said. and said. it is said. 

Ama'in*' maya'ken** tsai'men** tseme'npe(m)*' oki'tkotsoia,** 

That one say they by and by one unseen arrivlng-quali- 

ty had!, It is 
said. 

Pu'iyanan*^ maya'ken^* okb'kdinpintsoia.** A'fikanim** maya'ken** 

Outside, from it was head lowered down to- Then it was 

ward, gradually, it is 
said. 

** maJu/ FISH (here objective). 

* hdla'pweten having carried. We have here the use of one of the troublesome prefix-stems, ha^. 
Taken by itself, ^ap- is a verbal stem signifying to crawl on hands and knees, or to srr, knees on 
GROUND. Combined with Ao-, it means to carry, perhaps to drag, generally by a cord or rope, here 
carrying fish on a string. The suffix -weten is a temporal suffix meaning after having. 

*• dsi^pindom coming out of toward the house. The verbal stem here is 5- to go, to travel, to 
which are added two directive suffixes, -si out of (the water), and -pin toward. In -dom we have 
the regular present participle. 

s' oki'tsoia arrived, came back. Okit- cf. note 31. While this is sometimes heard okVttwiaf as a rule 
the second t is elided. 

» mobi'ikdna her father to. With relationship terms, the simple third personal pronoun is often 
used in place of the regular possessive case, as here we have mo- instead of moki'. Bl'iko father is appar- 
ently analyzable into Wi-, a stem meaning again, another {hi'im again; bi'ibb another; hi'duki 
NEW), and the familiar suffix -ko having the quauty of possessing. The final suffix -na is the locative 
suffix meaning toward, expressing the motion of the gift from the girl to her father. 

** bohU'isUotsoia handed over to, it is said In 2k>- another of the prefix-stems appears. This usually 
seems to signify actions done with a bulky or round object. Its application here is obscure, un- 
less the fist is thought of as a bulky thing, in which the string on which the flush are strung is held. 
The main stem, -hui-, is uncertain in its meaning, this being the only place where it occurs. In conjunc- 
tion with bo-, however, it has the meaning given above. The suffix sito is one of the directive verbal 
suffixes, meaning across, over. 

« awete'nkan and after having been thus. All conjunctions, except kan and, are formed in MaidH 
from the auxiliary verb a to be. Here with the suffix -wetein) we get the idea 'of sequence, usually 
expressed in English by and then. The -kan is, of course, the simple conjunction and. 

41 bodoi'kinudom sitting. In this case the initial syllable bd- is in all probability the same prefix-stem 
which appeared in bohU'isittOsoia, in this case changed in accordance with some obscure vowd-harmony. 
bo- as a, simple verbsil stem means, on the other hand, to blow, as the wind. The prefix-stem bd- here is 
used as a stem, taking the suffix -doi, a verbal directive meaning upward, and often appears thus without 
further addition; as bodoi'tsoia he sat. It is not clear how the idea of sitting comes from the elements bd- 
and -doi, unless we assume that the idea is of a round thing (the knees?) sticking up (as one sits on one's 
haunches). The suffix (or suffixes) -kinu is not clear. It is of quite frequent occurrence, but is stUl uncer- 
tain, -dom is the usual present participle. 

« amd'm that one (subjective form of the demonstrative). 

*3 maya'ken it was. This frequently-appearing form seems to be derived from the stem mo- to be, 
with the suffix -yak-, which indicates past time. 

44 Uai'men after a while. Derived from Uai another, and the suffix -men,— not the negative, with 
which it is identical in form, but a suffix indicating time of, which is used in the names of seasons, etc. 
{yd'men summer, flower-time; ku'mmen winter, earth-lodge-time, i. e., the period during which 
the people live in the earth-lodges). 

4* tsem^npe{m) one who is not seen. The verbal stem here is tse- to see, with the negative suffix 
-men, and the -pe of the nomen actoris. It would seem to mean, therefore, one not seeing, but is em- 
phatically declared, in this instance, to be passive. No formal distinction of the passive has yet been 
noted in Maidu. 

4« oki'tkotsoia had the quality of arriving, it is said (from okit- to arrive, to reach; cf. note 
31). The use of the suffix -ko has already been sufficiently explained. 

47 pui'yanan from outside; pui'ya means, in general, the outside, without the house. The suffix 
'nan is the usual locative, meaning from, away from. 

48 oko'kompintsoia lowered head uttle by uttle down toward, it is said. In this instance we 
have the use of the prefix o- indicating actions done with the head. The verbal stem is -^dt-, meaning to 
lower, to depress {kbiUowh to set, as the sun, i. e., to go down over the edge of the world). The 
reduplication of the stem here indicates that the action took place slowly at intervals. The suffix -j^n 
is directive, meaning toward. The n before the p is probably phonetic. 

4« a'likanim then. This is a connective formed from the stem a- and the suffix -kanim, meaning to 

FINISH, COMPLETE AN ACTION. 
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lokd'npinwgbisaim** lOkO'npinwSbissim ^ tsa'nwono'* tlOiha'dom^ 

crawling in kept * crawling in kept one Bide coiling aroond 

sawo'nona*' opi'tinodom" pu'iyam** i'nkina** opi'tsipdom.^ Awete'n" 

lire behind filling up door base to filling out. Then 

towards 

mayS'ken** kfile'm" i'nkinan** ono'm*® sO'ntsedSnudom •* 

i*twa8 girl beside, from head projecting 

tsSko'nw^bisstsoia.** Ama'm*' bft'ssvatan'* lo'ksiptsoia? 

looking-stralgbt continued. That one staid after crawled out, it 

it is said. having is said. 

Lo'ksip^bissim** tsai'men** to'ksipbo'stsoia? A'nkanim** mO'Im** 

Crawling out continued by and by crawled wholly out, Then he 

it is said. 

60 ldkd'npinwSbi88lm kept crawuno into, toward. The main stem here is I6k' to crawl on hands 
AND KNEES, OR ON BELLT (Id'kMifoia CRAWLED UP). Thls Stem is here apparently combined with dno 
TO QO, TRAVEL (from 5, the simple verb of movement) to form a compound verb, to oo crawling. 
The suflQx -pin is the regular directive meaning toward, into (into the house, toward the girl), whereas 
the -wSbisHm Is the continuatlve already explained; of. note 24. 

M tsa'nwono on one stoe of the house; tsan- is a stem referring to the side of anything, as tm^na 
(tsan*-7ia) sideways. The suffix -wono is somewhat puzzling. There is a verbal suffix apparently iden- 
tical, indicating the past participle. Here, and again a few words fsirther on, it occurs in terms indicating 
the parts of the floor of the house. 

^^tfoiha'dom coiuno around. The verbal stem is here tidt- meaning to coil, to twist, to turn, as 
in o'ndtoitdikdm one who is curly-headed {o'nd head). The force of-fta is not known. The final 
suffix is the present participle -dom, 

^sdwo'noTM TOWARD THE PLACE OPPOSITE THE DOOR; «d is the term for itre; the area back of the 
fire, i. e., the other side of the fire from the door, is called sdwo'no, and is the place of honor. The final 
suffix -TW is the locative, meaning to, toward. 

^ opt'Hnodom filling up. The stem opi^, meaning full, seems analyzable into -pit-, a stem entering 
into several verbal forms (as hopiH-waitodom filling and bursting; kapi'tdom pinching something 
LIKE A berry and BURSTING IT), and a prefix(7) o- of uncertain meaning, x>osslbly the prefix o- indicat- 
ing actions done with the head (?). The suffix -ino following is probably -no, the suffix of generalized 
motion, with a euphonic {. 

^pU'iyam inkina to the threshold; pu'iya, meaning really the outside as contrasted with the 
INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE, is ofteu used for the door, that which leads to the outside; -inki means the 
BASE, bottom, of a thing; -^na is the locative toward. 

« opi'tsipdom hllino it out. The stem here is the same as above (note 64) , with, however, a different 
suffix, -^ip, meaning out of, out from. The idea would seem to be that of filling the space so com- 
pletely as to overflow, as it were. 

^jQWde'n then; cf. note 40. 

*^kule'm i'nkinan from beside the woman. This should probably be written as two words, although 
in speech the two nouns are very closely run together. KuW is the usual term fbr woman, and -nan 
the locative meaning from. 

f^ono'm head (the subjective form with the -m). 

^ sd^rUsedd'nUdom projecting, sticking up. As yet not analyzed satisfactorily. 85- appears in a num- 
bcir of verbs as a stem whose meaning is doubtful. The -n is probably euphonic, while -ise may be the 
common stem tsi- to see. The following suffixes appear to be -ddi, meaning upward, and the vague 
suffix -nu or -no, usually indicating simple motion (sdwi'doitsoia crawled upward; sowS'kadoidom 

STANDING upright). 

« tsiko'nwSbisstsoia kept looking steadily at, it is said. The stem here is tsi- to see, which, with 
the suffix -kon (perhaps related to -koi away), has the meaning to look at, to gaze on. The contin- 
uative suffix -wi'biss gives the idea of steadiness and fixity of gaze. 

^b&'ssyatan after having stayed. The stem biiss- has already been referred to. The suffix -yoton 
is best translated by after having. 

^lo'ksiptsoia crawled out, it is said. The stem lok- has already been discussed. The suffix sip 
OUT OF has also already been referred to in note 56. 

** W^ksipebissim kept crawling out. Here the continuativc -wibissim is shortened to -ebissim. 

^Id'ksipbo'stsoia crawled wholly out. it is said. The suffix -bos gives the idea always of thorough- 
ness, completion (see § 20, no. £9). 

^mo'im HE (in the subjective form). 
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mo'mna*^ O'tnotsoia.*® Lo'kmitnowe'bissim** lo'kmitsoia.^* Atse't^* 

water to went into, it Crawling down into continued crawled down into, Meanwhile 

is said. it is said. 

kule'm*'* bu'sstsoia^ uni'di^' hdba'di.^ Tsai'men** we'yetsoia.^* 

girl stayed, it is said this-in bark-hut-in By and by spoke, it is said. 

"Okoi'tapa" aka'nas" niki'"" fitsoi'a." Amo'ni" "Ho"" 

"Let US go away said (he) me-to*' said she, it Then **A11 

is said. right," 

atsoi'aJ^ "Ama'm" be'nSk^^ Ono'makasi** Wnek** Ono'tapO" 

said (the ** That one to-morrow go-shall-I to-morrow go away, 

father), it let us, 

is said. 

aka'nas^^ nik"*' atsoi'a." AmO'ni^* mOm** ne'nommai'dum' ''He'u** 

said (he) me-to,'* said she, it Then he old man ** Yes, 

is said. 

too'benS** saa'"*® atsoi'a.'^ Amd'ni^ tsai'men** bu'ssvatan** 

go-ought ?" said (he), Then by and by stayed after 

it is said. having 

— — — ^l^^i^^^— ■ I I ■ I M^^BW^M^— ^M^M^M^ ■ M ^-^.^^^^^^1^^^^^—^^^^^i^M^M^^^^^— ■^M^M^^M^^^^M^^— ^M^M^^M^^^^^M^— ^i^M^i^^^^^^^^— ^I^^M^P^^^^^— ^^^^^^I^M^^-^^M^l^^— ^— ^^^^M^l^^iM 

^ nu/mna to the water; mo'mi is wateb. The terminal euphonic I Is dropped always before loca- 
tive suffixes such as this; -na toward. 

<B 'dtnotsoia went into, it is said. The stem here, ot-, is apparently a derived stem from the common 
6- TO 00. (May not this be a contraction from dmU- to go down into?) The addition of the suffix -no 
of generalized motion does not seem to add strength. 

» Wkmitnowi'bisaim kept crawling down into. We have here the suffix -mit, meaning into, down 
INTO A HOLE, CAVITY, ETC., which, it was Suggested, may appear in contracted form in the preceding 
verb. Again, the addition of the suffix -^no seems to add little, although here perhaps emphasizing the 
continuity of the motion. In -webUsim we have, of course, the usual continuative. 

^^Id'kmitsoia crawled down into, it is said. Here -mit48oia coalesces to -mitsoia, 

71 atse^t MEANWHILE. A Connective formed from the auxiliary verb a- to be by the temporal suffix 
4set, meaning while, at the time when. 

^unl'di IN this; uni' is the demonstrative indicating objects near the speaker; -di is the locative 
suffix meaning at, in, on. 

^ wVyetsoia spoke. Of the many verbs of speaking or saying, wl'yen is one of the most commonly used. 
The stem is in reality we-, often reduplicated as wl'wi-. The suffix -ye is one of those verbal suffixes of 
80 general a meaning that no definite translation can be given for them. 

74 okoi'tapo let us go awat. Here o- to go is the stem, to which is added the directive suffix -koi 
AWAY from; a further suffix, -to, which generally seems to indicate motion upward or along the surface 
of something; and finally the exhortative suffix -p6. 

"f^dkd^nas said. The stem a- to say is probably related to the stem ma- of similar meaning. The 
suffix -kan is the ending of the third person of a verbal form (see § 19, no. 30). The terminal -as is the 
indication of the perfect tense, here suffixed directly to the verbal form, and not standing independent 
(see § 19, no. 32). 

70 nikV (TO) ME. Instead of the more usual form of the objective of the first personal pronoun, niJb, 
what is apparently an emphatic form is here used, distinguished from the possessive nVki by a different 
accent and long terminal i. 

77 atsoi'a said, it is said. The stem d- to say here takes the regular quotative past-tense suffix. Instead 
of the usual ending of the third person, -a, as here, the form dtsoi'kan is sometimes used. As compared 
with dk&'nas above, the position of the tense and pronominal suffixes is reversed. 

^amo'ni then. Another connective formed from the auxiliary with the suffix -mdn<, apparently best 
translated by when; hence when it was so. 

TV h6 well! all rightI yes! 

w dnd^mdkasi i shall go. Here, from the stem 5-, the general verb to go, to travel, 6n6- is formed, 
of whieh the form given is the first person singular of the future, the -md being the suffix of the future 
tense, the -ka a suffix still somewhat obscure (see § 19, no. 30) , and the •«(t) the suffix of the first person 
singular. 

n ono'tapo let us go (a form parallel to dkoi'tapo [see note 74], but formed from dn5'-). 

» nik (to) me. Here the usual form of the objective of the first personal pronoun Is used, instead of the 
emphatic nikV (see note 76). 

« mom HE (the). The subjective form of the third personal pronoun singular, used here as a demon- 
strative. 

M M'U yes! 

» ond'heni ought to go. The suffix -6«n or -beni conveys the idea of must, ought. 

» «ad' (?) I am unable to explain this. 
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tu'itsoia.*' Ama'm" be'nekto" moml'** h^no'tsoia.*® Ama'm*' 

slept, it is Tliat one morning in water went to get, it That one 

said. is saKl. 

mO'i«« in0kl'»« ye'pi*^ tsStsoi'a.»» AmO'ni'* mako'»* priuti»» me'tsoia.®* 

him her husband saw, it is said. Then fish many- very gave, it is said. 

AmO'ni^* tsa'nan** moml'** h6doi'wet** tsa'nan** mako"* so'doi- 

Then on one side water carried up on other fish carried 

having side 

tsoia.®^ Oki'tweten*® momi'** so'kitsoia.®® A'nkanim** mako' ^ 

up in arms. Arrived after water set down, it is Then fish 

it Is said. having said. 

ha'psitotsoia.*^ AmO'ni '* me'datotsoia.*®* Ama'm ** be'nSkto ^ 

passed across Then took, it is said. That one morning in 

(through), it is 
said. 

tseda'bosim *<» kani'm^^ bu'sstsoia. ^ Atse't'* lokd'npintsoia.^^ 

breakfasted all remained, it is Meanwhile crawled m toward, it 

completely said. is said. 

A'nkanim ^® mdka'ndi *^ t!5i'kitsoia.*^ Sawo'nonaki *^ opi'tinodom ^ 

Then same place at coiled up, it is Farther side's filling up 

said. 

w ta'Usoia SLEPT (from the stem t€,'i- to sleep). This presumably refers to the girl only, although of 
course it might mean all the persons in the hut. 

« momV WATER. The objective retains the euphonic i (see note 67). 

» hind'tsoia went to get. As it stands, this is obscure. It seems possible, however, that it was mis- 
heard for hano'tsoia, esi)ecially in view of the occurrence of the form hidoi'- two lines beyond, which has the 
same meaning as the more usual hadoi'-. It is also possible that hi' is really correct, and is the equivalent of 
ha-, in accordance with the system of vowelrshifts in prefix-stems. In either event, the analysis is not easy, 
as /ia- seems to mean actions performed with the back or shoulder. With -no, the suffix of 
motion, it seems to be specialized to mean going for the purpose of carrying (on the shoulder?). 
The more general use of A ^- as a prefix-stem is to indicate actions that occur spontaneously. 

M mdkV HER. This is the regular possessive form of the third personal pronoun in the singular, with the 
suffix -hi (cf. note 66). 

M yi'pi HUSBAND (objective). 

M tsitsoi'a SAW, it is said. The stem here is tsi-, the usual form for to see. 

« pi'Zirfi VERY many; pi alone means many, much; -liUi is an intensive suffix equivalent to the English 

VERY. 

^ ml'UoUi GAVE. To GIVE, TO HAND TO, TO TAKE, is expressed by the stem me-. 

» tad' nan on one side (literally, from one side tefiTi-nan), on the other side. Tsa'nan . . . ts&'nan 

ON THIS side ... on THAT SIDE. 

^hidoi'wet HAVING CARRIED UP (from water). The more usual form is hadoi'' to carry up, gener- 
ally on shoulder (see note 89). The suffix -wet here apparently gives the idea of sequence, in that, 
after having taken up in one hand or on one side the water, she then took up the load of fish in the other. 

w 86'doit8oia carried up in arms. The prefix-stem so- generally indicates that the action is done with 
the arms; as 86'doidom carrying wood up; soM'n^yewl'hiisim kept lifting him about. The -dpi 
shows that the motion was up from the water toward the house. 

« oki'tweUn after having arrived (at the house). See notes 31, 35. 

» 80'kitsoia SET down, it is said. Here again^the prefix-stem so- appears, this time with the suffix -kit, 
meaning downward, i. e., action with arms downward, laying down whatever is being carried. 

100 ha'psitotsoia passed across, it is said. The stem here is hap-, meaning to seize, to grip, to hold 
firmly; withthe suffix -«i7o across, through, it comes to mean to hand over to some one, across 

OB THROUGH AN OPENING, FIRE, ETC. 

wi mS'datoUoia took, it is said. The stem here is mS-, apparently meaning both to give and to take(?). 
The use of -da here is not clear entirely. It often means motion downward, and may here mean he 
took down, as the girl passed the fish to him through the smoke hole or doorway. The suffix -to is prob- 
ably here indicative of a plural object; namely, the many fish (see § 21, no. 45). 

iw tseda'bosim wholly breakfasted; tsedd is to breakfast. The suffix -6o« has already been alluded 
to as meaning wholly, completely. In the present instance an adjectival form seems to have been 
made. It is subjective as referring to they. 

»w kani'm all (subjective). 

»« loko'npintsoia crawled in toward (he) (see note 50). 

i» moka'ndi at the same spot; moka'ni is always given the meaning of the same. 

w VoVkitsoia coiled up on ground, it is said. The stem tloi- meaning to coil, to twist, has already 
been discussed (see note 52); here, with the suffix -kit down, on the ground, it is clearer than before 
with -ha. 

^ sdiDo'nonaki farther side's. As explained before (note 53), sdwo'no is the term applied to the por- 
tion of the house opposite the door. With this we have here the locative suffix -na, meaning toward , and 
the possessive suffix -ki. This use of the possessive is curious, and it would seem that some word like 
SPACE, AREA, ought to be understood. 
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pu'iyanaki *^ opi'tsiptsoia.*^ Awete'nkan *® be'ibOm "® mO'in "* 

doorwRrd filled completely, Then and ogtAn she (the) 

it is said. 

kiile'in " i'nkinan "' tsSko'nwgbisstsoia/^ Awete'nkan ^® 

gifl beside-from looked straight continually, Then and 

' it is said. 

ti'ktena bu'ssdom "' bii'ssweten "* l5'ksiptsoia.®* Lc'ksip^bissim •* 

little while staying staying after crawled out, it is Crawling out kept on 

said. 

lo'ksipbo'stsoia.** A'nkanim *• lokdo'nutsoia."® 

crawled wholly out, Then crawled up, it is said, 

it is said. 

HaD5'leknantenka'doidi "* ania'nanteDa "^ Ono'doitsoia."® 

Honey Lake from country in that from toward went o£F up, it is said. 

Am5'nikan"« mO'in "^ kul6'm ** we'yetsoia.'^ ''Sn^^ Ono'si" *" 

Then and she (the) girl spoke, it is said. **Well! going-I" 

atsoi'a.^' AmO'nikan"* raO'Iin*® neno'm*" "He'u"** afc^oi'a.^^ 

said (she), it Then and he (the) old man "Yes" said (he), 

is said. it is said. 

' ' Ettu' "' min "* basa'kO "* y a'tisi " "« atsoi'a. ''' A'nkanim *» 

"StopI (for) you sta£F make-I" said (he), then 

it is said. 

basa'kO"^ ya'titsoia. *^* A'nkaninkan *" plwf*** kan"* 

staff made, it Then and roots and 

is said. (magic) 

MB pH'iyajiaki doorwabd. A similar construction to that in note 107. For pUHya, see note 55. 

J» opi'tsiptsoia hlled up completely, it is said (see note 54). 

"0 6^'tMm AGAIN (from the stem bi'i- meaning again, another, and the suffix -id of unknown 
meaning). 

1" md' m SHE (THAT ONE). Subjective of the third personal pronoun singular, here used as demonstra- 
tive. Phonetic change of -m to -fl before k. 

"* i'nkinan from beside; inki, meaning base, with the locative suffix -nan, meaning from. 

ii> ii'ktena bu'ssdom stating a little while; tikU alone has the meaning of sughtly, somewhat, a 
uttle; ti'ktina has a temporal meaning, A little while (is this -na the locative?); the verbal stem is 
buss- TO stay, to remain, and has here the present-participle suffix. 

114 bu'ssweten after staying (from the same stem buss-, with the common suffix -weten, meaning 
after, after having). 

m lo'kdd'nutsoia crawled up, it is said. The directive suffix -ddn here also has the general suffix of 
motion -no (-nu). 

ii« Hano'leknantetlh/doidi in the Honey lake region. It is not clear yet whether Hand'Uk is merely 
the Indian pronunciation of the English name, or a real Indian name itself, of which the English name is a 
corruption. The suffix -nan is the usual locative from, apparently meaning this side from, i. e., be- 
tween here and Honey lake. The -to is a suffix of uncertain meaning, apparently nominalizing the locative 
form preceding it. The -ft is from -m before k, and is the connective. Kd'do, kodo, is the usual term tor 
PLACE, COUNTRY, WORLD, and frequently takes a euphonic t before the locative -di at. in. 

117 amd'nantena that place from toward; amd' the demonstrative that, with the locative -nan 
FROM, meaning this side of that place, i. e., between there and here; the same suffix -to, as in the pre- 
ceding word; and finally the locative (exactly the reverse of -nan) -na toward, i. e., the snake crawled off 
toward some spot between here and Honey lake. 

uB dno'doUsoia went off up, it is said; ono- to travel, to go; -doi the directive upwabp (north is 
apparently always up to these Maidu). 

in amd'nikan and then. 

1* tH well! (an exclamation). 

!» 6n6'8i I AM GOING (from the stem 6no- to go, to travel). Here the suffix of the first pwson 
singular is suffixed directly to verbal stem, without the -ka which is generally used (see \ 19, no. 30). 

i« nenc/m old man. Here apparently refers to one or other of the parents; from context later, this seems 
to be father. See note 2. 

M atH' STOP A MOMENTi WAIT! 

iM min for you. The objective form of the independent second personal pronoun. 

13S basd'kd A CANE, staff. This appears to be from a stem bat-, which seems to mean wide spreading, 
SPREADING apart, from which, with the suffix -ko, we have that which has the qualitt of possess- 
ing WIDE SPREAD, i. e., a staff, with which one spreads out one's support. Here objective. 

i» y&'Usi I AM MAKING. The stem yd- means to create, to make {Ko'doydpem the Earth-Maker, 
Creator), and, with the causative-^, seems to mean about the same, to prepare, to make. Here, 
again, we have the suffix of the first personal pronoun singular, without the usual suffix preceding, ka. 

i» a'nkanilikan and then. 

i« piwV roots (objective). 

i» kan AND. 
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ba8a'k<)inost8u'mdi *** wida'tpaitsoia.*'* " Cnl' "' Odi'knodom **• 

staff (caue) end-on tied-to. it is said. "This arriving 

o'lolokdi*" tO'sdadom*^ ts^he'hetsonoweten *^ wOdO'minodom^'^ 

smoke hole at standing up looUng-over (into)a(ter tbrowing-into 

having 

wOdO'mkitmaa'nkano*" samo'estodl" ''• atsoi'aJ^ ^Sika'latset*** 

throw-down-Tou-shali fireplace-centre- said (he), * Bother- while (if ) 

into" it is said. 

mm»2* O'hOni"* min"* opo'ktibOs''*!' Nik" sika'lamen' "» ama'" 

you something you neadache Me bother not' that 

mysterious cause I may . 

with 

Sa'nkano"**^ atsoia^^ AmO'nikan"* "H6'u'*** fit^oi'a.^ 

say-yon'* said (he). Then and **Ye8" said (she), 

it is said. it is said. 

Awete'nkan ^® Ono'doitsoia. "* 

Then and went off up, it is 

said. 

>» baaa^hdmostaH^mdi on the end or the staff. Basa'kS staff; -m the connective; ostaH^mi the end, 
ponrr. The locative -41 has the force of at, on. 

ui widaHpaUsoia tied to, it is said. The prefix-stem wi-, indicating actions done by force, generally 
by piiUing, is here combined with the stem -dd<-, which, in its more common form, -dot^, is of frequent 
occurrence. It has a meaning alone of to knock, apparently, but with wU has the meaning to tie. The 
sufllx -pai means against, upon, i. e., to tie or affix to, on. 

us unV THIS (objective), the demonstrative pronoun. 

M» odi^knodom arriving, when tou arrive (from 6- to go, and -dikno against, up against; hence to 
kkach, to aerivb); present participle suffix -dom. 

U4 o^loiokdi at the shoke hole. From a'lohko is the smoke hole of the earth-covered lodge. The ter- 
minal euphonic vowel (here o instead of the mon usual i, probably depending on vowel-harmony) Is 
dropped before the locative -di. 

^ t5'sdadom standing up (present participle). From tdt- a stem meaning to stand; the suffix -4a 
indicates motion upward or position aloft; hence standing up by the smoke hole. 

»• taihEniitsonOweten after having looked over into. From tsi-, the stem of the verb to see, here 
with a suffix, -hSki, which is obscure. The suffix -tsono, however, is a common one, meaning over edge 
OF, OFF over down; hence to look over the edge of the smoke hole into the house. The -weten 
is the common suffix indicating after hating. 

^ wodd^minodom throwing down into. The prefix-stem w6- here refers to the staff, as a long thing; 
wddd'm meaning to throw or drop a long thing. The stem ddm- is obscure. The directive suffix 
-mt, meaning down into a hole, hollow, etc., follows, with the -^to of general motion, and the parti> 
cipial (present) suffix -dom. 

U8 tD^d'mkUmad'nkano you shall throw down. The same stem as above; woddm here takes the snffix 
•kit, meaning downward, to the ground. The future suffix -ma follows, with the regular ending of 
^e second i>erson coming last (see § 28). 

u» s&mO'estodi in the center of the fireplace; «d is the term for fire; 9&m6* the fireplace, appar- 
oitly tO-m-d fire-stone; -e»to, often used independently, means the center or middle of anything, 
here with the locative -di. 

i« Hkd^laUet while, at the time when he bot&ers; sikd'la- has the meaning of to bother, to 
trouble, to hurt, Its analysis is not yet clear; si- is a prefix of uncertain meaning (tVkes- to cook, 
siket- to seize, etc.). The stem -kai- is also troublesome. The temporal suffix -tset here really gives the 

Ides of WHENEVER, IF. 

141 d^hdni with something mysterious, bad (magically); d'hd is anything which is evil in its effects, 
or by magical means works harm to a person. The instrumental suffix -ni requires no explanation. 

MS opo^ktibda I might make headache; opo'k is a headache (probably from o-, the prefix referring to 
the head; and -pok-, meaning to strike); opo'kti- to cause a headache. The suffix -b6 corresponds to 
our English might, the -8 being the sufijx of the first person, without, in this case again, the -ka. This 
•ka is, nowever, never used, I believe, after -ho. 

1^ iik&'lomen don't bother, hxtrt {sikH'l-, cL note 140). The negative -men is often used thus to iiidt> 
oate negative imperative. 

iM diA'nkanQ tou say (from d- to sat, with the regular ending of the second person). 
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[Translation] 

'here was an old couple. They lived just this side of Big Sprii 
and\ having no earth-lodge, lived in a bark hut. These old n£?6ple 
had one daughter, who lived with them. Every evening/^ust at 
dusk, she always went bathing, and never missed a single night. One 
night sh^ slept and dreamed of something; dreamed the same thing 
every night. Then one night she went bathing, butyflid not return. 
In the moraiing she came back, however, coming ^ut of the water 
toward the nouse, carrying fish. She handed the/fish to her father 
and then satXdown. By and by a great snake came up unseen, 
lowered his head through the smoke hole, and/crawled in. He kept 
crawling in and Coiling around, till he filled aJif the space between the 
area back of the fir^ and the door on one sid^f the house ; then, stick- 
ing his head up beJside the girl, he lookeJ steadily at her. After a 
while he began to crawl out, and, crawj^ig entirely out, went down 
into the water and oisappeared. Meaftiwhile the girl stayed in the 
house still. After a while she spoka, saying, **That person said to 
me, ' Let us go away.' *' \Then her father said, **A11 right.'' — '* He said, 
'I shall go to-morrow, l^t us go away to-morrow,"* said the girl. 
Then the old man replied, '''Yes; /you ought to go." Then they slept. 
In the morning the girl went Wget water. She saw her husband the 
snake. He gave her a grea^ Xjuantity of fish. Then, carrying fish 
on one side and the water ^n the other, she came back to the house. 
When she arrived, she se^lihe watJer down and passed the fish through 
the smoke hole to her fdther, who \took them. That morning, after 
they had finished bre/ikfast, the sn^e came again and coiled up in 
the same place as before. He looke^ straight at the girl, and then 
crawled out and .:^ent off toward thi^ country between here and 
Honey lake. Then the girl spoke and said, '^ Well, I am going now.'' 
Then the old i/lan said, *'Yes." Then he\added, **Stop a moment! 
I will make ^'cane for you." Then he made the cane and fastened 
magical roots to the end of it. ''When yoiii arrive at the snake's 
house, staad by the smoke hole and look oveV into the house and 
throw this staff into the center of the fire," he said\ '' ' If you trouble 
me, I might make your head ache with something mysterious. 
Don't trouble me.' That is what you must say," ha said. Then the 
girl answered, *'A11 right." Then she went off up fi^orth, after the 
snake. \ 
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